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SNOWDRIFT:. 


A STORY FOR CHRISTMAS. 





CHAPTER IV. 

She promised, and she has kept her word, What won- 
ders will not woman's love perform ?—Elia. 

E1eutT days passed. 

Various festivities were indulged in at Highfield 
Lodge, Derbyshire, but a cloud rested both upon 
Mrs. Fearon and her son. Denbigh had not told his 
mother a syllable respecting the extraordinary mid- 
night visitor who had with such consummate 
impudence and unabashed effrontery exacted the 
very large sum of two thousand pounds from him, 
but he had taken her into his fid respecting 
his passion for Leonie; which, indeed, amounted to 
an infatuation, which is another word for madness. 
This it was which had caused the cloud to hover over 
Mrs, Fearon. 

We have said that she had taken a dislike to Miss 
Layland from the first; why she knew not, and she 
could not overcome her repugnance to the marriage 
which her son was determined to contract, in spite 
of all opposition. 

She had begged him with tears in her eyes to pause 
and reflect, she had entreated him almost on her 
knees to renounce Leonie, but he was obdurate, and at 
last he wrung reluctant consent from her to receive 
her as a daughter-in-law, although her compliance 
caused her to weep bitter tears of anguish when she 
wasalone,though beforethe young peopleshesimulated 
a joyousness the hollow nature of which could be 
plainly seen beneath the thin disguise of the mask 
she wore. 

Leonie was radiant. 

Her happiness seemed complete. There was no- 
thing to dash her joy with the dregs of the 
bitter cup. She lavished affection upon Denbigh, in 
return for which he made her costly presents, though 
his heart at times misgave him, 











[DENBIGH’S NEW YEAR. ] 


His mother’s warning words rang in his ears, and 
he feared that after all, and in spite of Leonie’s 
solemn denial, there was some secret understanding 
between her and the midnight intruder who had 
robbed him of his money with such well-bred ease 
and masterly assurarce. 

It was arranged that Leonie Layland should return 
to London after the Christmas week and make her 
preparations for a marriage with Denbigh Fearon, 
who was to follow her in a day or two and seek her 
at her lodgings, the address of which she gave him 
with every appearance of good faith. 

Consequently, on New Year’s Day, Denbigh, leav- 
ing his mother at Highfield Lodge, went up to town, 
hoping soon to be a married man and the happy pos- 
sessor of Leonie’s hand and heart. He had promised 
to communicate Leonie’s. decision to his mother and 
send for her to be present at the wedding, which he 
was desirous of having celebrated as soon as possible ; 
his intention being to take his lovely bride abroad 
and visit all those Continental scenes and cities which 
have been admired and wondered at by generations 
of travellers. 

Leaving his portmanteau ata Bond Street hotel 
where he was iu the habit of staying, he drove to 
Miss Layland’s lodgings, all the more anxious to see 
her, for he had received no !etter from her since her 
departure from Highfield Lodge, an interval of three 
days. 

Paying the cab fare, he knocked at the door and 
inquired for Miss Layland, and, with a sharp cry, 
staggered against the door-post as the person who 
answered the summons informed him that she had 
quitted the house that morning, and the people did 
not know when she intended to return, if it was her 
intention to come back at all. 

Seeing that he was ill, the woman, who happened 
to be the landlady, asked him to walk inside and sit 
down. 

He gladly accepted the invitation, which was very 
welcome to him, as he was in danger of falling ; and, 
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walking like one in a dreamy state, resembling the 
faint, dazed feeling one has sfter rising from a long 
confinement to a sick bed, he followed his conductor 
into a neatly furnished sitting-room, and sank into 
an arm-chair. He tried to speak, but his efforts 
were unsuccessful. The words obstinately refused 
to come from his lips, and he sank back, making a 
sign to the landlady, a Mrs. Morecombe, that he 
could not speak, and should be glad to listen to her. 
She was not at all backward, for garrulity was her 
forte. 

“Miss Layland, sir,” she said, “ has not lodged 
with me long, consequently I do not know much 
about her. It is true that she gave out she was going 
to be married when she first came, and was only 
waiting until she and her future husband were a 
little better off. You see, sir, she was prudent, 
because it is not wise to marry until you 
can keep up a home, as I know to my cost, having 
suffered dreadfully with my first husband, who 
struggled hard to make both ends meet, and died 
under it, poor fellow! But that’s neither here nor 
there. Miss Layland’s intended, Mr. Hardress— 
Guy she called him—a nice, civil-spoken, handsome 
young fellow: ‘d 

She paused abruptly, for Denbigh, at those words, 
presented such a ghastly appearance she thought he 
was going into a fit. He made more convulsive 
efforts to speak, his eyes rolled fearfully, he clenched 
his hands and stamped his feet, and looked more like 
a madman under the influence of his malady than a 
rational being. 

Mrs. Morecombe hastily poured some brandy into 
a tumbler and made him drink it, which seemed to 
have a sedative effect upon him, for he became calm 
and able tu articulate faintly. 

“ Go on,” he said. 

“Pardon me, sir, for breaking off as I did,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Morecombe. “ I thought you were 
going to be ill. Where wasI? Oh! talking about 
Mr. Hardress. It appears, from what I could under- 
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sen, that a relative hasidiel an@ left thim seme 
money—two or ‘three thousasél pounts, FP -believe— 
and on that they are going to marry. I’m not sure 
that the marriage is not to take p slace to-morrow, Dnt 
where = don’t know. That they did not tell me, 
though it was not for the want of —— tH the in- 
formation that I did not get it. Miss yinnd has 
gone to an aunt.of Mr. Hardress, so they told me, 
wkere she will stay until the wedding, and then 


they're off to some foreign land. That's all I know, 
sir, and you’re welcome to the intelligence, if it’s any 
good to you, which I am afraid it isn’. I'd forgotten 


one thing,” she adde d, “and that is. a.letter I’ve got 
for a Mr. Fes uron, if that’s your name. It’s here 
somewhere on the mantelshelf, and I'll give it to 
you.” 

Denbigh stretched out his hand, and Mrs. More- 
combe reached ovér to the mantelpiece, handing him 
a letter, which a glance showed him was in Leonie’s 
writing, It was with the utmost diffienlty that he 
could with his trembling hands pen the enve- 
lope; but he did so a lastyanilnea the following 
cruel lines, as wll as his swimniing eyes would let 
him : 

“My Paom Sasa, —I will notask you to for- 
civethestratagem I have had recourse to in orderto, 
obtaiyammartiege portion, though Tf -you love me, 
you heyeeofteniassured me you do, I hope you, will) 
extendgyour pardon to an act whichwas prompted sd 
love aloae,; ‘I could not bestow » 

on you. AndwWhy? ‘My heatt wes: 
irrevocalily to emother. We were poor,emd it is: 


necessayy in this world ‘to\kevemeneyiia.onier to}: 


enjoy existenee, ee | | 
it is Opem to repmoagihvonevery aide, ami ve it; 





‘given, 
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After this sema#k he proceeded te’take scnte blood 
from-Deabigh, aulbdiad him placed’ on-te-soia..._He 
speedily recovered, but no sooner had he regained 
itis senses ‘than ‘he began to Ftogn aid) Show ‘symp- 
toms of relapsing into his former state. Dr. Poynter 
administered a stimulant to him with his own hands, 
which put new life into him, and he looked curiously} 
at hts medical attendant. 

“ You are strong enough now, Mr. Fearon,” said 
the doctor, with an encouraging smile, “ to listen to 
what I have to say toyou. My name is Poynter. I 
am a doctor, accidentally called in to attend to you, 
and it will, I have little doubt, surprise you to hear 
that I am acqaainted with some particulars of your 
family history, that T also kmow the cause of 
your present prostrate condition, and that I can cure 
your mind, which is really mone to blame than your 
body for the state you are in.” 

“ Tf you can do that, doctor,” answered Denbigh, 
witha melancholy amile, “you are, indeed, a good} 
genius. Buteeme, I already feel so much better: 
that I will listew to you, and, while hearing what you 
have to-eay,/bope that the age. of miracles has re-| 
turned.” 


“in the 'fivstiplave, my young friend, you are in 
‘Poynter: “itt uscless to deny it, 
pend veny beautiful, and you are 
ca heart to such a fair 
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by theistrong emotion. which Geogie’s mnlocked-for 
flightthad called into. existenoe. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Tue dinner which Dr. Poynter “gave Denbigh. “4 


Fearon was of such an appetizing, recherché charac- 
iter that he did justice to itt His 
with the of again meeting 
regaining ker lost love, while the furniture and sur- 
roundings of the doctor's elegant home recommended 
themselves to a man of taste, and the excellent wine 
which he produced tended to further exhilarate him. 
When dinner was over the doctor produced some 
claret.of.a celebrated ama a box of cigars. 
\He drew his chair near the fina, ‘and requested his 
soceenieite wame, while he stirred the coals into 
cheerful tilaze. When their glasses were filled, 


a“ d their: hted, an 4 ce of comfort 
oignad ayggrations,” ‘ho fated 


glasses which 
ceovered the gas vw hw asubdped light, which was 
‘warmly reflected by the handsome moreen curtains 
which draped the wiadyws. 
Denbigh Fearon began to look upon the doctor as 
his best friend, and exclaimed : 
“JT have to thank you very much for recovering 
me from, the miserably iow and despondent state in 
; ; when you foundume,. If you had not 





to be a gin tophyyywiitiench a heartes yours. Try | dread, 


to forgetidf yousametiiongive me. Theremre women 
in the eworld mupeltbesutifal-than -you thought me, 
and infimitely manewwoethy of your love. ‘Guy Har- 
dress, who took rem :you eur money, wily acted in 
obediemee to nay dnétructions,and.ineceordance with 
a precomceived let iketmrecn us. Iam 
equallyveulpable with him, Wiatmqueenof hypo- 
crites you will cdll me! Qidesexme abuse, but 
I would have done more ttigamiLdeave to gain the 
man | love and live withdiimiinedillimence. We both 
thank and are devoted te you. Ima few days.are 
leave this coumtry for ever, and that jrom:magy-ileygpet) 
the wupleamentzimeihent Him prom ile to ~bivb seo has 
Civen Sines Sesaeieteras ‘TLzonsx.” 

For a.few minates-after:-reading this tetier Den-: 
bigh Feanem sat ‘like one turneiiimto. stone. 
He could .see now. what a miserable dupe he had 
been. Everything was as clear as daylight. Leonie 
Layland had gone to the ball, at which he met her, 
in erder to meet some young and susceptible gentlo- 
man like himself, who might become in iove with her 
charms ; that was the first part of the plot. The 
second developed itself gradually, and it was easy to 
arrange the midnight robbery on Christmas Hve 
when Leonie had established herself as a visitor at 
Higlfield Lodge. 

To find that he had been so egregiously deceived 
was more than Denbigh couldbear. The shock was 
beyond his strength to endure,-and, with a peculiar 
sound, half sob, half cry, he sank back in the chair 
and beeame insensible. Mrs. Morecombe was much 
alarmed. She felt lris pulse, whichwas motionless, 
and smoothed the dwmp from bis cold, pale forehead, 
which resembled marble. The application of smelling- 
salts was unavailable to restore him to conscious- 
ness, and she sent for a doctor, named Poynter, who 
lived a short distance from her own‘house. He-was 
prompt in making his appearance, and, after a few 
inquiries, he speedily euivited' from Mrs. Morecombe 
all the facts of the case with which she was 
acquainted. 

Leonie's letter, which was still held in a tenacious 
grasp by Denbigh, and’ which the doetor with  diffi- 
culty loosened from his encircling fingers, supplied 
the gaps in the landlady’s ‘narrative, and a shrewd 
man like Deetor Poyater was soon ‘in’ possession of 
the material circumstanees connected with the little 
history, of which Leonie was the’lieroine and ‘Den- 
bigh Fearon the hero. His-sagacity'in this instance 
was aided bya slight knowlvdge the had of Miss 
Lav'and, to attend whom, during a short illness, he 
bh ad been called in a few weéks back. He did net, 
however, appear to take much interest in the ease 
until, by looking at the envelope of the letter Leonie 
had written to Denbigh, he saw it was ‘addressed 
to Mr. Fearon, Then he started and turued pale, 
and, regarding theyoung man atteutively, ‘he mut- 
tered : 

“Tt is the same. 
hor features.” 


It must ‘be lier son, for‘lie has 














6 utterances of & warm heart.” 
“if, you want money 

“Dikare aufficient,” ous Dr. B 
‘tim, “Ut ds not money 





you:; wt tell me whether you-stillfiove Legnie. 
should eve theagitt your lowe would homecare, 
tate.” 

“ Not at all. 
she deserves my bitterest resentment !” replied Den 
bigh Fearon. “ But the fact is, doctor, I love her 
more intensely now that there ‘is a prospect of losing 
‘her:than }.did ‘before. You any call it aistrange 
perversion of intellect, butdintelleet, in my opiwion, 
has nothing to do with affairs ofthetheart. Women 
make fools of the wisest and eleverest men. I repeat, 
I love this woman. tordistraetion. I adore ‘her, and 
the bare thought of her becoming the wife. ofanether 
maddens me almust beyond the power of endurance. 
I think Loould stab the villain who his stolen her 
from me, even if he were standing in front of the 
altar. Can you helpme? Avo vyou merely triffing 
with me? Hor pity’s sake, do not:make merry at 


now.as if Lwere about" ‘be attacked by fever of 
the brain.” 

“ | tell you,” replied tie doctor, calmly, “that the 
marriage shall not take place between the man Har 
dress and your adored Leonie, always provided that 
you comply with my terms; wittoh you will mot find 
80 onerous as you may 

“It is not enough that she shdllnot marry Har- 
dress, I want to marry ‘her uryseff.”” 

“ You shall do so, and-within'a week.” 

“ Your terms! Name them !” cried the young man, 
wildly. ‘If you demanded ‘the surrender of-my soul 
you should have it.” 

“Now that we are approaching matters of: ‘busi- 
ness it is necessary that we stonld both'be calm, 
said Dr. Poynter. 
fasted since morning. Come with me to my house, 
which is not far off. Recruit the inner man, and after 
dinner we -will enjoy 2 confidential conversation, 
which willlighten your heart-many degrees, and de- 


us.’ 

Denbigh 'Fearm made no objection to‘tliis pro- 
posal. He arose and drank some more brandy which 
Dr. Poynter pressed upon inn. "They thaiked ‘Mrs. 


gether, Denbigh leaning upon the doctor's arm, for 
he was still very weak, and his head felt rather dizzy. 
He had been shaken to’the foundation of his system 





, eon by, monn Aan 
ee has gurvived the 
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ith : | by 


rasés, my dear 
“T shall requtremonsetiaing: } 
syou than a few \isgetiiiy qpolen wards, ; 


T shail ndteall yom! ena i 
‘Norttixellgappimess itis in my power to re , 


I ought ‘todhate her, Heaven knows 3 


my expense at such a time as this! My head throbs » 


fine the relations which are in {uture’to exist hetsveen * 


Morecombe for ‘her Kintiness, and went away to-' 


eallpouredt i hope inte my 
° lee comunitted 
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yar talltigy aero man —one &,cnemtnonatl] <a 
0 Fearen, who ‘became hor - us- 
; the other,-« favre gee es «days, 


who shall be nameless. She had vowed to love and 
marry the student, but the wealth of the man of com- 
merce beguilegdriher from her phegiange, made her 
forgetful of hor promise, and caused her to forsake 
rte one #hé lowed far ithe averkdly, advantage «the 
‘other conferred upon her. She married Fearon, and 
‘the medical student veaved thatcdhe woenld be revenged. 
They-haye never. mes sinee, the stadent and. dirs. 
Fearon. Tho.marriage was;a happy ene for a stew 
years, during which time two chikdven, both boys, 
were'born. You were one,.but your elder brather 
was stolen avhen am; indeat, from his aurse, aod has 
never heen heard of, though he aay. be known atany 
) time by the mark of across whigh is visible-bet ween 
his shanidexs. 


4“ he stisappeewance of this child oceurred during 
an .absemec of Mr. F caren, who. was obliged to make 
a voyage tothe: Persion Gulf on business. The ves- 
sel.on-board whieh ke Lad embarked met. with sbad 
weather off the Afriean coast iand foundered, all 
hands being lost—at least, aueh was the aceonnt at 
the time ; but reports were current that someef the 
passengers and .cvew-were saved, laniled on the eoast, 
and taken into slavery! bythe wild trikes residing in 
that-part.of the work. Your mother gave. your 
father wp.'as dead; but she is mot now satisfied 
whether ho is actually dead or a captive iin Africa. 
Mr. ®earoa made: you this heir; im the eveut of your 


| brother!s death, before he tuft, and as your brother 
“ | dine early to-day. ‘You'have’ 


disappeared; and your ‘father is supposed to be 
drowned, you inltverit dus: pooperty ander ‘his will.” 

“You astonish me; said Yenbigh #Pearon. 

“7 intended to @o we. You may rely ‘upon it, 
though, :thvt-the fwegscare-as T ‘have .stated them,” 
answered the doctor, relighting his cigar, which bad 
gone eutwlitteshe' hwd been speaking, “ And vow, 
ith regard to my terms. 1 undertake to prevent 
the solemnization of this marriage; se ‘hated ‘by and 
as detestable to you, between ‘Leonie Layland and 
Guy Hardress ; and I ‘further engage that ‘Leonie 
slall-be -yours within a week fronto@ry. noes 
he-added, drawing asheot of paper from his 
“is what you must pat"yeur signwture*to, 'T r 
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up while dinner was in course of preparation, Read 
it and tell me frankly, and without reservation 
whether it will be possible and agreeable to you to 
subseribe jit.” 

With trembling hands Denbigh took the paper 
and read what, is snbjoined ; 

“J, Denbigh Fearon, hereby swear to.on one oc- 
casion, and. one occasion only, whepeyer and where- 
ever L may be called upon, obey the order er com- 
mand of Dr, Reynter, to whom lam deeply indebted, 
and to this solemn undertaking I, as a gentleman and 
man of honour, subscribe my name.” 

“ Give me a pen!” he ¢ried, eagerly, when he had 
finished the perusal of the obligation. 

“Stay a moment. Do nothing in a -hyrry,” ex- 
claimed Dr. Poynter. “Haye you fully considered 
the terms of the agreement ?” 

“I have;and.1 am, willing to append.my. signa- 
ture.” 

“ Very well. In that case,” sajd the doctor, “ sign 
the document, and the compact'is made between us. 
You fully understand that you are my bond-slave on 
one occasion; that: ig to say, 1 have.the power of 
commanding you to do my bidding, and you must 
obey, even if that order should oblige you to commit 
the crime of murder.” 

Denbigh Fearoy,shuddered. 

“T fully understand,” (he replied, repeating, the 
doctor’s words, “ and. I..am, perfectly contentiq ran 
the risk. Whatever you tell me todo on one occasion 
that will I perform, at any-risk, and r less of all 
consequences, 80-help me all'the powers inferzal !” 

Dr. Poynter gave hima pen, which he dipped'in 
an inkstand, and he hastily wrote his name across 
the half-shegt,of paper, which the doetor held to the 
fire for a moment, and then, xeturned to. his pocket. 

“That is well,” hesaid, + you are. my hond-slave. 
The time is not yet come. for,me to requixe,your ser- 
vices, but remember that you will bea wilfully per- 
jured man, and ‘ome whem I would strike as 
I would a dog, if:you do not keep your oath. I feel 
that you will not fail me, however, and'I have so 
much confidence in you that I-will, without any 
delay, proceed abont your business. I haye an idea 
that the district in whieh the happy couple intend to 
be marriéd is not far distant from this,spot. It will 
require the whole of this evening for me to make 
researches, and perhaps the best part of to-morrow 
morning. Finish your ciger, my dear bay, and excuse 
me for turning you out. Ihave work befere me. 
Leave me to du that »work, and return to your hotel 
with a contented mind, for what I have promised that, 
will I perform!” 

Denbigh Fearon threw his cigar into the fire, and, 
springing up, exclaimed : 

“Not a moment will I delay you, doctor, Let me 
take mydeparture at once. At what time shall I 
see you to-morrow 2” 

“At ten o’clock, at this house.” 

The young man shook him enthusiastically by the 
hand, looked up gratefully in his:face, and took his 
departuxe, returning to his hotel with a,light, heart, 
and a hope in the future he would not have sup- 
posed that he could have had, if anyoue had pre- 
dicted his present state of contentasent, when he was 
stricken down at Mrs. Morecombels by the -heartless: 
letter which Leonie had addressed to him, in all the 
insolence of her prosperity and. successful love. 

Punctually at the time appointed he arrived at the 
doctor's house after having passed a good night. 
His appearance was less wild and haggard than it had 
been. The day before he resembled.a condemned 
man for whom the scaffold waits, and who has no 
hope, ‘To-day, if not radiaut, he was calmly confi- 
dent, and the hope which springs eternal in the hu- 
mgn breast welled,up like a stream in the desert. To 
his ayneyanee, the doctor was not at.home, and he 
had to wait. mere than a half ap hour before, he. came 
in, yet such was his belief in im. that ho. was satisr. 
fied he would come. During his.absence.he walked 
up and down impatiently, only stopping to,look. ut | 
ofthe window to.see if he werecoming wp the street. 
At length the welcome click of a key im the-lock was 
heard, and the doctor enteved, ‘followed by a man 
dressed in ‘black, who halted respectfully onthe 
threshold. 

* Phis,"said Dr. Poynter, indicating the stranger 
witha gesture of the hand, “is Detective Morse, 
who wishes to hear the particulars of the manner in 
which you were put under contribution to Guy Har- 
dregs. He is armed with full powers for ‘his arrest, 
but it ig as well that he should hear all from.yoy.” 

In a hyrrjed. but circumstantial manner Denbigh 
Fearon informed the detective how he hed been 
robbed by Hardregs, and compelled to give him. two 
thousand pounds. Morse suggested that the woman 


was an accomplice, and should be arrested as well as 
the man. ‘To this Denbigh at once demurred. 

“T have reasons, the nature of which you can 
guess,” he said, “for not wishing to take any pro- 
ceedings against the lady. Why should I make any 
secret of it? I love her, and am perfectly willing 
to make her my wife in spite of her perfidy. In 
fact, 1 love her madly. ‘I promised the man ‘Har- 
dress that I would take no proceedings against him, 
but I consider that recent circumstances have altered 
the case materially—so much sq, indeed, as'to release 
me from that ‘fooljsh premise, which was extorted 
from me chiefly by the entreaties of'Leonie. Had T 
been alone, had he only threatened my’ life, I would 
have defied him. It was when he wag coward 
enough to say he would kill the woman I loved best 
in a!l the world that I gaye way, for I would rather 
have sacrificed the whole of my fortune than that-a 


hair pf her head should be injured.” 

“T understand, sir,” said Morse. “ ‘The lady shall 
not'be touched. The man, I presume, you will give 
evidence ggainst. He is safe'to get two ears’ penal 
servitude, if pot more. It-is his ‘first crime, I think, 
ag J know most of the old hands, and have never 
heard of‘him b¢fore.” 

“Phat is settled,” cried Doctor Poynter. -““Come 
tq the chyrch. ‘We have no time to lose. ‘It is 
ten, minutes to eleven,” he gilded, logking at: his 
watch. , 

“Have you discovered the place where the cere- 
pos! is to be solemnized ?” asked Denbigh, his eyes 
8 ing with, io Fe ’ 

“T know aij,” ayswered the. doctor, curtly, 

Without another word he led the way into the pas- 
sage—thenye into the street, where a cab was in 
waiting. Thé three men got in, and were rapidly 
driven to the north-western part of‘ London. 

Denbigh Fearon did not talk much, his excite- 
ment was.too,great, Occasionally Dr. ‘Poynter ad- 
dressed remarks to the ‘detective, and appeared’ to be 
giving him instructions. It was about half-past 
eleven when the cab stopped in front.of an unpre- 
tending-looking church 4 a far-off subyrb. 16 
horse was covered with foam, owing tg the pace at 
which it had progressed. A few people were stand- 
ing outside the church door, and it was evident that 
something was, going on inside. 

Dr. Poynter and the detective entered first, and 
went up an aisle, followed by Denbigh. At the altar 
was the officiating minister. A man and a woman 
stood before him. Though their backs were turned 
towards him, a glance su tp show Denbigh that 
one was Leonie and the other Guy Hardress, A few 
friends of the conple were grouped near, as is usual 
in such cages, apd the clergyman was reqding the 
service in an indifferent, droning voice. 

Morse looked at a pair of handcuffs to see if they 
were in a fit state for use, then he glided up to-the 
altar like asnake. Dr. Poynter remained near the 
church door to prevent escape in the case of any 
failure on the part. of Morse.to arrest his prisoner. 
As for Denbigh, he ghrank back into the shadow of 
a pillar, as if afraid to contemplate the actual result 
which he might expect shortly. The detective, hay- 
ing reached the altar rails, laid his hand heavily on 
Guy Hardress’s shoulder, just as the clergyman 
}asked. him jf he would. take ‘‘this woman to be his 
wedded wife.” The answer “I will” was trem- 
‘bling on his lips when Morse exclaimed, in a loud 
voice : 

“T arrest this man, Guy Hardregs, ona charge of 
felony, and forbid the marriage tp proceed !” 

Had a thunderbolt fallen into, the church thecon- 

sternation of all those within its walls could not 
have. been more yess pes than it was at these words. 
Leonie blanched and utterly lost her self-pogsession. 
Hardress alqne bad a proper sense of his danger, 
and, without waiting to argue the point, pushed the 
officer on one side, and, evading @ clutch he made 
Lat him, ran like a deer down an aisle. 
It..happened he selected the one in which was 
bplaced the pillar behind which Denbigh was con- 
cegled. From his hiding-plage he had watched what 
‘was going on, and when Guy Hardress came by he 
dashed forward, and,.seizing: him by the collar, held 
him ing vice-like grip. 

A terrible sirnggle epsued, andthe sacred edifice 
resounded with fierce cries, likethose of sawages en- 
gaged in mortal combat. Now they. swayed this way, 
dashiag up against the woodwonk.of the pews; anon 





pense of his coat and under garments, for Denbigh 
held him by the collar so firmly that, with the wrench, 
the man’s clothing gave way, baring his shoulder, 
which, by the light streaming in from a neighbouring 
window, was plainly visible. 

On it was the mark of a cross! 

Utterly stupefied by this.revelation, Denbigh fell 
back, half-fainting, murmuring the words: 

“Great Heaven! can it be my brother ?” 

Unconscious of the interest whieh this discovery 
thad created in Denbigh Fearon’s breast, Guy Har- 
‘dress made another effort to escape, and would have 
succeeded had not Morse, who exme up at the in- 
stant, struek him a violent blow which felled him to 
the ground. In ancther moment the handenfis 
were: round his wrists, and, panting with rage, he 
was obliged to own himself a prisoner. Leonie stood 
like one turned into stone, Denbigh Fearon was not 
much' better. ‘whe clergyman logked on vaeantly, 


while the spectators were stricken dumb with aster- 
i t. 
It was a strange scone, and one full of interest. 


” 
CHAPTDR VI. 


Dg. PoxNTER was now the guiding spirit. He 
geve ordexs that Guy Hardress should be taken to 
the. nearest police-station, and he.was dragged away, 

ing and uttering wild cries against his destiny. 
was but paying the penalty of his,crime, still he 
deemed it hard to haye the cup dashed from his lips 
at the moment of triumph. No yneknew how cleverly 
all his plans bed been Jaid. He had at an infiuite 
risk , gained possession of a large sum of money, 
which he was, ging to share with the woman who 
hed helped him to get it, and whom he had lyng 
loved, aad that very evening they intended to leuve 
ag. man and wife and sail from'Liverpgol 
for Amerigg, We repeat, he deemed it hard that his 
expectations should be frustrated, and it was ne wop- 
der that he rayed like 9, madman 4s he was ruthlessly 
hurried through the streets to the cell in which he 
was to be configed, with 9 long captivity in prospect, 
ungladdened by a single kind word or compassionate 
glance from her he loyed. 

When Guy, shrieking and struggling, had been 
teken away Dr. Poynter explained briefly to ‘the 
officiating minister what had occurred, and ‘the 
church wag ordered to be cleared, which was instantly 
done. 

When, Denbigh Fearon and Leonie were sufficiently 
recovered to be removed they were placed in the 
same cab, the doctor accompanying them, and driven 
to his house. Leonie was the first to recover her 
self-pogsession, and when the house was reached she 
addressed the doctor, asking him whither he was con- 
ducting her, and by what right he acted. 

‘“‘ Enter instantly,” he replied, with an indignant 
glance, “or share the fate of your accomplice. ‘You 
are in my power, and unless you want to join’ Guy 
Hardress in prison you must obey my orders. Of 
course you are at liberty to choose between compgya- 
tive freedom and luxury and the serge dress of the 
jai), the low diet, the loss of your hair, and the hard, 
drudging labour to which you would be compelled to 
lower yourself.” 

Leonie’s delicate and fragile frame was convulsed 
with a:shudder at the prospect held out to her by the 
doctor, and the only reply she made him was to enter 
the house .at once, ,Having showed her into the 
drawing-room, Dr. Poynter returned for ‘Denbigh, 
whom he assjsted up the steps and led into the regm 
where he had left Leonie, saying : 

“There is the woman you loved. She dare not 
refuse any request you may make, because you can 
if you choose, prosecute her as an accomplice of the 
man Hardress. Ask her'to be your wife, if you will, 
and she must comply, though if you take my advice 
you would rather warm a viper.on your hearth than 
her, after the way in which she has treated you. 
That, however, is your affair, and 1 shall not pre- 
sume to sway you one way or the other. I intend 
to leave you together, and if either of you require my 
services, be good enough to ring that bell, andI will 
attend upon yoy.” 

Denbigh Fearon sat down and peered into the fire- 
place. At that moment he was thinking more ofthe 
poor man whom he had consigned to a felon’s jail 
than of Leonie. Often had he been told that bis 
brother had.the mark of a cross between his shonl- 





they rolled against the wall. Guy made frantic 
efforts to escape, and would gave dgne so had not 
Denbigh possessed the strepgth of two men at that 
moment. | 


Suddenly Guy made a yexy powerful effort, and | 





threw off Denbigh’s grasp, but he did so at the ex. | 


ders, and if the shrinking creature writhing in the 
detective’s gcasp should, indeed, be his mother’s 
eldest child he himself was but a usurper, and pro- 
seguting Guy for taking what of right belonged to 
him. 


The reflection made him uneasy. He di termined 
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not to breathe a word respecting the discovery he 
had made to a living soul, lest he should be turned 
out peniless on the world’s charity. 

“Ra er,” he thought, * let Guy suffer the horrors 
of péaal servitude. Kather let him taste all the bit- 
terness of severance from the joys of life, and sepa- 
ration from her he loved, than I should be exposed, 
by my own act, as an impostor.” 

What he had scen that day in the church, when 
grappling with the man he thought -his brother, he 
resolved to keep a strict secret, and his heart har- 
dened. : 

Some time passed, and he seemed oblivious of any 
one’s presence. Suddenly he heard his name pro- 
nounced and looked up. It was Leonie. She, too, 
tad been thinking. She, too, had reflected, and the 
love she had borne Guy Hardress in his prosperity 
sank away before his disgrace, as does the snow and 
ice before the balmy breath of the west wind and 
the hvat of the noontide sun. 

“Have you taken such a hatred to me that you 
will not speak?” she exclaimed. “Oh! if I could 
but recall the days we have passed together! You 
do not know me, Denbigh.” 

He shook his head sadly and dubiously. 

“No, no, no!” she cried, with all the vehemence 
of her passionate nature. “I repeat, you do not 
know me. I am not what you take me for. In 
your eyes I appear a hypocrite of the most detestable 
kind, but you are unaware of the pressure that was 
put upon me. I have acted lately under coercion. I 
communicated with Hardress, from Highfield Lodge, 
when your good mother and yourself were so kind 
to me; under coercion I was forced into writing a 
letter to you and in going to the church with him 
this morning. He had threatened to kill me if I did 
not obey him in all things, and he exercised a fasci- 
nation over me which is incredible, if not attributed 
to the agency of magic, or, as we should say in 
these days, magnetism. Believe me, I breathe more 
freely now I am removed from the sphere of his in- 
fluence, and congratulate myself upon the escape I 
have had.” 

Denbigh Fearon regarded her earnestly. 

Was she a consummate actress, or was she, as she 
stated, the dupe of a clever man, who exercised a 
mastery over her weaker senses and made her his 
slave ? 

Her sensuous eyes were moist with the rising tears, 
her hands clasped together, her body extended as if 
in supplication, and her lovely face—oh! so lovely, 
though in grief—wearing an expression of entreaty, 
which to him was irresistible. He was so young in 
the world’s ways, he knew so little of womankind, 
and never before had a woman begged him to believe 
her with tears in her eyes. To see a woman weep, 
and especially a beautiful womar, was for him to be 
conquered: he could resist no longer. He arose, ad- 
vanced a few paces, hesitated, advanced again, and, 
stopping before her, exclaimed : 

“ Have I, indeed, saved you, Leonie? or do you 
wish to betray me a second time ?” 

“There is no fear of that. The burning shame 
with which the recollection of my first enforced de- 
ception fills me is sufficient to killme. If you will 
once more trust me, and keep him away from me, I 
will be very good and faithful. My deception was 
not my fault. He heard of my intimacy with you, 
he planned the robbery, he commanded, and what 
bad I to do but obey ?” 

“ Was your heart mine—mine all the time ?” asked 
Denbigh. 

‘“‘ Ever yours,” answered Leonie, earnestly. “ Itis 
yours unreservedly and devotedly now, but if that 
man were to come near me,again I could not answer 
for my stability. Oh! it was magic. How I despise 
and hate him! Let him take the fate he merits, and 
I will live to make atonement to you whom I have so 
deeply wronged.” 

The next moment she was clasped firmly in his 
arms and strained to his breast, whilst she called 
him her dearest Denbigh, and he covered her lips 
with caresses and obliterated the traces of tears from 
her wet checks. 

A reconciliation was thus effected between Leonie 
and Denbigh, who was again devoted to her, and 
firmly believed everything that she had told him. 
She renewed the vows that she had broken. When 
they sent for the doctor, Denbigh introduced Leonie 
as hia affianced w.fe. 

“You will scarcely credit me, doctor,” he said, 
with a smile, “ when I tell you that all is explained 
satisfactorily. Miss Layland has consented to bemy 
wife, and is rejoiced to think that through your in- 
strumentality she has escaped a life of misery. The 
events of the last few days are like the exciting 





scenes of a melodrama, but to us, at least, all ends quickly. “This is not my house. When my son 


happily.” 

The doctor congratulated them in a few words, but 
took occasion to say to Denbigh: 

“ My work is done. Remember your oath!” 

Denbigh Fearon trembled, he knew not why, and, 
turning away, sought relief in the smiles of Leonie. 
The latter appeared to have quite forgotten Guy 
Hardress. Having escaped from the influence she 
alleged he held over her, she seemed happy in avoid- 
ing anything connected with him and his memory. 
He was poor, and in difficulty. Denbigh was rich 
and could make her happy; and such was the adapt- 
ability of her versatile disposition that she threw 
him off as she would an old glove and allowed his 
rival to bask in her smiles. 

Tt was arranged that Denbigh and Leonie should 
be married at Highfield Lodge by special licence, 
and Dr. Poynter agreed to give the bride away. 

On the day following the dreadful scene in the 
church, Denbigh took her down to Highfield, and 
gave her into his mother’s charge. 

Mrs. Fearon attempted again to dissuade her son 
from contracting an alliance with a girl who had 
treated him so badly, but she pleaded in vain, and 
she loved him too much to remain obdurate, Ac- 
cordingly Leonie remained at the lodge in charge of 
Mrs. Fearon, while Denbigh went back to town 
to prosecute the man he believed to be his lost 
brother, 

The law deals only with facts, and when it was 
proved, and not denied by the prisoner, that he had 
in a most audacious manner robbed Denbigh Fearon, 
of Highfield Lodge, in the county of Derby, gentle- 
man, he was found guilty. 

The money was given up, and, as nothing was 
known of the culprit’s previous career, he was sen- 
tenced to the mitigated penalty of two years’ im- 
prisonment with hard labour. 

As Guy Hardress was being led from the dock by 
the officers of the court he turned to Denbigh Fearon 
and exclaimed, witha menacing gesture : 

“The day will come when you will repent your 
share in this transaction, and I warn you that a 
woman who will betray a man once will not hesitate 
to do so a second time should it answer her pur- 
pose.” 

These words sank deeply into Denbigh Fearor’s 
mind, but he did not make any answer, nor did he 
show any emotion. He was happy in the possession 
of a large property, and also in the enjoyment of 
Leonie’s love. What more could any man want ? 
This was thequestion he asked himself, and he went 
away contented. 

After the trial Doctor Poynter, by the express in- 
vitation of his young friend, as he called him, went 
down to Highfield Lodge on a visit, the object being 
to be present at the nuptials of Denbigh with Leonie 
Layland. 

Christmas was over, but winter had not yet given 
place to spring, and the weather was inclement. 

Mr, Fearon and Leonie received him in the draw- 
ing-room, where blazed a large fire. It was even- 
ing when they arrived, but the room was well 
lighted. 

Leonie flew to Denbigh’s arms and kissed him ten- 
derly. 

There were traces ®f suffering on her face‘ 
though she might have been a shade paler than usual. 
The fate of Guy Hardress, whohad been her affianced 
husband, and with whom she had even stood at the 
altar, did not seem to affect her in the least, though 
she must have seen the report in the papers, as it 
made no little stir at the time. 

Dr. Poynter introduced himself, saying; 

“T believe I am correct, madam, in supposing that 
your son has been obliging enough to mention the 
name of the friend whom he has brought to your 
house? If so, permit me to say that I am Doctor 
Poynter. I have little doubt that if our young friends 
were not so agreeably occupied, Mr. Fearon would 
do me the honour of an introduction to yourse!f.” 

Mrs. Fearon bowed, and muttered to herself: 

“ Where have I seen that face before? Oh, the 
memories of years gone by! Can it bean accidental 
resemblance? Poynter! No, that was not the name. 
Oh, be still, my heart! I did not think that an 
occurrence of long ago could so greatly affect me 
now. Sir,” she said, “pray excuse my son forhis 
remissness, his unfortunate infatuation”—here she 
lowered her voice-—“ has strangely altered him. You 
are very welcome, and I hope that your stay will 
prove agreeable to you.” 

“ Of that I am quite sure, since I am to have so 


amiable an h )” he rej 
“Oh, do not think of me!” Mrs. Fearon replied, 








; marries, perhaps I shall not stay here. I mny not 


be allowed, ‘lhank goodness, I am provided for. I 
have my jointure.” 

They conversed on indifferent topics fur some time, 
when the doctor said : 

“ Pardon me, Mrs. Fearon, but I wish to ask youa 
question. MayI?” 

“ Oertainly. Youarea gentleman, and my son’s 
friend. Why should you not?” she replied, fear- 
lessly, and yet her eyes sank before his earnest gaze, 
she knew not why. 

“Do you remember Arthur Wainwright ?” he said, 
and his gaze became yet more anceliee. 

This speech had an extraordinary effect upon Mrs. 
Fearon, who threw up her arms, crying : 

“'Tis he! 'tis he! The sin of my youth is com- 
ing—is come home to me!” 

And with these words on her lips she fell forward 
and became insensible. 


(To be continued-) 








A HOME WITH FOUR SIDES. 


A city home has its walls of stone, 
And its windows clear and fair, 
Its solemn parlour, richly clad, 
Its hall and its dizzy stair. 


But it has no sides, where. the loving sun 
May peep here and there all day ; 

Its windows back look on gardens small, 
In front look—across the way. 


But the little home where the roses run 
At will,over angles four, 

And'a double share of the sunshine comes 
To lie on the cottage floor, 


A home with its fragrant orchard side, 
And a side toward the forest too, 

Aun outlook over the winding road, 
And one for the mountain blue. 


Its trodden paths, quite around the house, 
Where the patter of childish feet, 

In a mimic hunt, or a quick surprise, 
Shall be sure on the round to meet. 


Its side-lights dim through the trailing vines 
That brighten the walls within, 

Its nooks where moonlight peers awhile, 
And the crickets softly din. 


Ah! twice a home, as it seems to me, 
Is the country-builded nest, 

Where its windows open north and south, 
And open, too, to the east and west. wt 





A Femaxe Parriarcu.—A Mrs. Elizabeth Thomp- 
son, of Smith County, Texas, born in 1776, a widow 
of the war of 1812, has living eight children, 70 
grandchildren, 100 great-grandchildren, and 15 
great-great-grandchildren—total 193. 

Ir was reported at the last meeting of the Corpora- 
tion of the Sons of the Clergy that during the past 
year 239 clergymen and 187 widows and single 
daughters had been assisted by grants, 298 children 
towards their education, and that 712 other widows 
and aged single daughters had received pensions. 

Tue preliminary soundings for the tunnel which 
is to unite France and England are now being actively 
carried out near St. Margaret’s Dover, and the en- 
gineers conducting the work are stated to be entirely 
satisfied with the results obtained. It is intended to 
put down two pneumatic tubes, and ventilation will 
be secured by providing a current of air. 

SeRGEANT Bares in CANADA.—We learn from a 
Canadian paper that Sergeant Bates, the “ flag-flyer,” 
who favoured Old Eagland with the sight of himself 
acd his banner with the ‘‘strange device’’ of the 
stars and stripes, has had an attack of authorship. 
He has published one book and is engaged on 
another. Not satisfied with having caused “one 
million Englishmen ” to show their love for America 
and thus averted war between the two nations, he is 
now bent upon making ten thousand Canadian hearts 
beat responsive to the symbol of American good-will, 
But the Canadians do not take kindly to his banuer. 
His journey from Detroit to Montreal was to occapy 
about ten days, when he would consider as to the 
desirability of extending his patriotic march to 
Quebec. At one town—Chatham—a deputation 
waited upon him and a‘ivised him not to attempt to 
fly his flag there, as it would be torn to pieces. 
Although “ he can talk a mile a minute,” he failed to 
convince the denizens of Chatham, and concluded to 
leave that town out of his programme, 
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IIE LOVES ME: HE LOVES 
ME NOT. 


By THE 
* Maurice Durant,” “ Fickle Fortune,” “The Gipsy 
Peer,” etc., ete. 
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AHAPTER XXVIII. 


In the second or so that elapsed between the out. 
springing of the two figures and the descent of the 
cloak upon ber Valeria realized that she had been 
the victim of a rase and that she had been lured to 
death. 

With a frantic effort to escape she threw up her 
arms and struggled madly and with such unexpected 
stren gth that the two desperadoes were for the mo- 
ment astounded. 

Then Valeria heard a sharp oath hissed out, and 
tLe words; 

“Strike now!” 

She felt rather than heard the click of a stiletto 
drawn from its sheath, and, with a sudden spasm of 
resignation, sank on the cold stones. 

She waited for the stroke—a second elapsed, and 
then, with a sudden crash, something alighted near 

er. 

There was a sound of men’s voices raised in sub- 
dued exclamations and oaths—a groan, the noise of 
blows struck and returned, and then a dull, heavy 
crash upon the stone pavement. 

With frenzied haste she tore the cloak from her 
face and head, sprang to her feet and saw, instead 
of the murderous, uplifted weapons of her assailants, 
# tall figure standing beside her, wiping the blood 
which flowed from a wound or his forehead. 

As she stood motionless, staring with affrighted 
eyes, and thinking, perbaps, that her senses had de- 
serted her, the stranger raised his eyes and, seeing 
her free, hastily whipped out a mask and slipped it 
before his face. 

Then, with a dignified and courtly gesture, pointed 
toadim something lying on the ground a few feet 
distant. 

She followed his indicating finger and shuddered 
as she distinguished the motiouless and prone figure 
of one of the would-be assassins. 

Then the stranger aud deliverer held out his right 
hand and motioned with his left to a gonvola, 
se a gondolier had silently guided to the landing- 
place. 
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(VALERIA’S PRESERVER.} 


Valeria gazed with commingled sensations around 
her, then raised her wondering eyes to his face. 

“ How can I thank you?” she exclaimed, breath- 
lessly, her hand pressed to her busom, which was 
rising and falling with emotion. “Sir, you have 
saved my life! Oh! why do you not speak ?” 

The stranger shook his head and stooped to pick 
up her mask, which, still silently, he held out to her, 

She took it, but was too much confused and 
agitated to fasten it before her face. 

With a significant gesture he intimated that she 
was to do so, and, wondering more every moment at 
all that had occurred, she, with hands that trembled 
for the first time, slipped the mask on. 

Then once more the stranger waved his hand to- 
wards the gondola. 

Valeria shrank back for a moment. 

The stranger waited, his hand outstretched. 

Are you deaf and dumb ?” shecried. ‘‘ Speak—I 
beseech, I implore you! Sir, be generous as you are 
brave, and tell me to whom [ am indebted for my 
life. They would have murdered me—for what 
reason I know not—if you had not saved me! Speak, 
sir—signor, I implore you!” 

There was no word ; the hand alone repeated the 
request or command that she would go with him, 

Valeria advanced a step, then turned to the gon- 
dolier. 

“Is your master dumb?” she asked, in despair. 
“Can he not speak or hear? Where will you take 
me? Qh, if I could only know what to do!” 

The man stood as motionless as a statue, and just 
as silent, his eyes fixed on his master with a calm 
look of obeiience. 

Valeria, with a sudden decision, placed her hand 
in the outstretched one of the stranger. 

“T will trust you, signor,”’ she said. ‘‘ You have 
saved my life and you cannot mean me harm. I 
will go with you!’’ 

His hand closed on hers and, with an inclination 
of the head, as if be would say that it was well she 
had so decided, he led her to tue gondola, and, with 
a geutle care, seated her under the curtained 
canopy» arranging the cushions comfortably round 

er. 

Then he seated himself at some little distance 
from her and gave the signal to the gondolier, who 
instautly sent the gondola flying through the 
water. 

As the gondola left the landing-place there 
emerged from the dark shadow a man, who, unseen 
and unsuspected, had watched the whole scene, from 
the moment of the murderous attack to the disap- 
pearance of Valeria and her deliverer. 





As he came into the lamplight his cloak fell from 
his arm and disclosed the white, cowardly face of 
Lord Elismere. 

“ Baulked, by Heaven!’’he muttered, with chatter- 
ing teeth. * Baulked, and by him too! 1 knew him 
ina moment. But,” he added, with a fearful oath, 
“ T’ll overreach him yet and pay him for this night's 
interference !” 

When the first lamp threw a gleam upon the 
water and the boat Valeria opened the curtain and 
looked eagerly at ber companion. 

His mask was still on, but through the holes there 
flashed a pair of eyes soft with sv deep as ‘licitude 
and wistful regard that a thrill ran through her. 

That thrill was not lessened when she saw that 
at her gaze the lower part of his face, which was 
not concealed by the mask, flushed a bright crimson, 
then as suddenly paled. 

The next moment they had passed out of the 
light and all was obscured again. 

In breathless silence Valeria sat and waited. 

The gondola at last came to a stop, and, looking up, 
she saw the familiar lamps of her own lodgings. 

A sigh of relief escaped her lips, and was not un- 
noticed by the stranger. 

He leapt from the boat and held his hand to assist 
her. 

Her own trembled as it came into contact with 
his, and as she stood and looked at him her voice 
trembled also. 

“You will not speak, signor,” she said. “but I 
must. At least you will not rob me of the delight of 
knowing to whom I owe my life. You are brave ; be 
courteous! I ask only one word—you cannot refuse 
it—your name !” 

# shook his head, and the eyes looking down at 
her through the mask seemed to smile sadly. 

‘Surely,’ she said, aud the tears of vexation, 
wounded pride, and the over-brimming of « grateful 
heart, sprang to her beautiful eyes, ‘‘ surely, signor, 
you are not ashamed of the noble deed you have 
done, You need have no fear that | shall blazon it 
to the world and make you the hero of a night ad- 
venture |” 

She paused and for a moment she thought he 
would speak, but though his lips moved no svund 
issued thence, and, stung to the quick, she said, 
hurriedly : 

* You were almost about to speak! Do you know 
me? You knew | lived here—perhaps you knuow— 
did you write this or not?” and she eagerly s-arched 
in her >osom for the letter which bad luredier tu the 
dark .ad dreadful corner. 

The letter was not to be found ; doubtless it had 
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slipped from her bosom di rin; her struggles with 
her assailants, 

With a cry of vexation she said: 

“T have lost it! Did you writs it? Oh, answer 
me, I implore! What do you know of this mystery ? 
Who are you ?” 

The stranger for answer stooped, and with gentle 
reverence picked up from the ground her cloak and 
arranged it over her shoulders, then, with the 
significant gesture, held out his hani and*pointed to 
the steps 

“TI will not go!” said Valeria, with sudden, 
genuine passion, “*I am-no child, siguor! I am a 
woman, and I know wat you have done forme! I 
should be Tower than the brates te let you go un- 
thanked}—aaknown! On your honour as a gentle. 
man, 1,3 woman, bid you euterwith me! You camr | 
not relaee!” 

She «steod with outstretched hands, her eyes, 
dimmed with tears, looking upou his masked face— 
there were command an@ @ sweet entreaty mingled. 
in her tones, and they showld have:moved a stone. 

They did act move the mysteriogs deliverer. 

With « mourofal ‘byt fmm. shake of the head he 
took her ‘hgud@nd led her upthe stairs, then, bend- 
ing low, law, ae if with @ amdden impnise irresistible, 
pressed lis hot lips to ber hands and turning sud> 
denly stepped into his genfpla. 

The next ingtant it tad moved from the lan@ing- 
place, sud Valwrie.caw it. gliding slowly away. 

With a sighmadan exclamation of bewilderment 
she ascendad tie stairs and dropped upon she ceush | 
in her own s@om. 

It was quitedieck; she-eprapg for a magph an Ut 


a lamp. 


‘Then she, @yapped the clogkéfsem her waist wo | 


turned to sheginss—@, womens Gea novencet after” 
every event of impompnce, 

Her face was whitey teen theart bedting fat, 

She raised her band ¢ uniasben. Ser apacic, agai: 
shrank back with q.crg @tomen, ; 

Her hand was red. apd svuh with Vioelt } 


Was she wounde 12 


Lady Florice was for the time frustrated. Te lis- 
tened with a thirsty intentness for some explanation, 
which he douvted not Edgar Bawen would at once 
voucheafe. : 

What was his astonisiyggeat@b the scene which 
ensued ! 

Edgar Raven, the man, whe so miraculously 
r d thei t 
of kind, but acted dm emery as if he 
lost te power of speag. tien 





7 


must have lost hie qemmex, “Phen dt flashed upon 


E the 
sittingenoom, he at 
* S2-eeereee. 


\ en inetmotione pha gee mm fg 


o hed qpen his shouller wasp suggemed 


aryest, 


done, gav’ nor ?”” 
te ” 


| Tord Hovnpe, : . 
BE oy ow aigndpeg ee tagatae. e 


Eagerly she louxelt st ter face, Yer wei te satin ! “7 ieomitiocs! I 
Jagerly she looxet_at ter aOR, ‘nor ! esp "ane famtinersmme idiots | pat a 
Loowe: Why 


felt her bosom and her neck. 

No, she was unhurt, unscathed. 

‘hen a deep crimson flush sprang to her face, and 
a thrill of strange, mad delight aud exquisite pain rap 
through her frame, 

‘The blood was “ His!" her brave deliverer*s! 

Ob, sweet, oh, awful thoyght—be had Wed for 
her! 

She remembered now the awful wound upon ‘his 
forehead. 

She remembered in the dreadful moment of con- 
sciousness that she had sueu him wipe the blood 
away. 

And he had borne all his pain without a word, 
with a calm, serene face; he had borne it for her 
sake, aud here upon ber hand, the hand his noble 
lips had kissed, w.s his bload ! 

She looked down at it and shuddered and thrilled 
with the mysterious seusation ; loth to wipe away 
the stain which seemed almost sacred to her, 

Who was he? What a strange, ay, and sweet 
mystery it was! 

* A villain balked is twice a villain,” says an old 
English proverb, and it was exemplified in the 
person of Lord Horace Elsmere. 

He had engaged io the plot against Valeria Tem- 
ple’e life with the most profound fear and coward- 
ice; he had skuiked to the dark corner to witness 
the assassination with trembling limbs and a fape as 
white as a plaster cast, but when he saw his plot 
overthrown, one of his desperadoes put to flight 
and the other stretched lifeless on the pavement, 
his cowardice gave place to a hatred and malice 
which in their maliguaut disappointment were ready 
for any desperate means. 

At the first glance be had taken the individual 
who bad so courageously rescued Valeria for an 
officer of the guard, but when he turned at the 
moment of wipiug the blood from his face, which 
was uncovered for that instant by the mask, Lord 
Elismere recoguized the man whom he felt ingtinc- 
tively was his natural autagonist and foe—Edgar 
Raven! 

Had Edgar Raven been « small, undersized man 
the cowardly villain would have rushed upon him, 
and made ove desperate effort to effect bis ends, but 
Edgar’s stalwart form struck fear into the schemer’s 
breast ; and, besides, there loomed at a little distance 
the grim figure of the gondolier, 

There was nothing for it but to wait'and watch, 
torn by a thousand fiends of disappointed rage and 
impotent malice. 

How to account for Bigar Raven's presence in 
Venice, and, worst of all, his appearance at that 
unfortunate moment ie could vot imagine ; it was 
enough for my lord that the deliverer was there 


have made 


‘they'd mea6 of it, 
Trig the plaut myself? What's totedeus,cr'nor?- 
How far ‘us the job.gane?” 


ded victim, mefmegd to speak a word jes 


Lord Horace themgit: Zar the moment that lke} 


him that for somemensemer ether r Baven was 
desirons of eer rom Ha | 
aud if that was tteue one he 
suce t ‘theepy tbat Valania 
had no ‘thet, the awas her-old. inion 
Raven. 4 

Lord Hosmae: Tenn, 13 we have acer 
they ~weut @& then, with a tempest 
of sage and eumrice in vis heart, 
returped to the inm,, : 


ee See TA eal 


Thanks to that visit to the Castle, thanks to the old 
es and that garrulous old idiot, Ford, I have the 
ey to the mystery in my, possession. 

“ Edgar Raven, the man she Joves—the man who 
rescued her from assassination—is the man of whom 
she is in search. .There’s the keg, and if have half 
as much brains as the fellows at the club give me 

it for I ean open ‘the front gate of Elismere 
aetle with itand let myself in as lord aud anpspen! 
“And thisis how Mii doit: Elgar Raven having 
: ingelf unknown, suppose | change places with 
dime Tl be Edgar Raven, aud Till drop my lady a 


| dittl Let me see —— 
An chair to the table, he loant his hot 
head dvandthought. 
T his despatch-box, and, after aking 


» produced a jeter to bis satisfac- 


dou hedestroyed the drafts. by burning them 
fteaphes, and, with the germ of his plot gradually ex- 
paring ante a fullblown soheme of villany, 
retire! to 


Ito west, 
The broke do all the splendour of a 


in whom we 


Lord Horseeiqad\spomp « restless, dreamfal night, 
ooked for his actempt at repose. 

f with ger that it would be better 

nett than excite suspicion by 


@ num 


jab hey 
flight, 











© despsradoes return- 


would metumally keep away from 





} okeir ns nal ; aud for their purpose 
L race pellpymenid mot have found a 
Lo 
‘As eerty as tho vegpan'lioup Lord Horace, wrapp ed 
hie-diowic, saltied 
* geomet of Dagar Raven's character, 
thy co the artist would be 


Lenrly, 
<r ho xepsined to was the artists’ 
| Boor tbo ‘os 7 the qanal and streets.alive and 


: ing in tie balconies or 
| by thm thei doles; the faint perfume 
ore wweties UW : r, and the flitting to and 
fro of the models sufficiently indicating the 
profession of the occupants of the old ruined houses 


 eshenert ail 





“Too far for our safety,” replied Lord Ellsmere, 
walking op and down the room, “ Loo far to stup 
where it istoo. Oue ef your fellows lies likes log 
with his head cut open, and the other is —Heaven 
kuows where ! ‘There—duu'tusk questions--the thing's 
gpoiht, and there's enough of it. ‘The'best'thing’s 
to do is——” 

“Now to inake ourselves scarce,” said Slodger. 
“Tl pack up, guv’nor, ‘in a jiffy, and we'll clear ont! 
Get his ‘head broken, eh? ‘Well, serve him right, 
for a chap that cau*t put a girl like that out o” the! 
way without ber squeaking forthe p'lice is wus nor 
a idiot 

Aud, with’tiris philosoptiical expression of opinion 
Slodger leit the room ‘to make instaut preparation for 
their departure. 

Lord Horace continued his feverish pacing for ' 
some little time, then ‘he paused suddenly, and with 
a gudden exclamatiun struck one hand against the 
other ‘as if'un idea had occurred to him. 

“By Heaven, that wil) fetch them ‘both!’* he ex- 
dlaimed. “‘ Let me work it out. Of coarse! ‘What’ 
an idiot I am yot to have seen it longugo! But it’s 
too wonderful almost for belief! Isee iv all yow. Edgar 
Raven is in love with gay mad.cousin, Lady Florige 
—alias Valeria ‘'emple—alias Signora Fiori. He 
proposes and she a At him, or she accepts him 
and they quarrel, He leaves London—I remember 
now that he did suddenly aud mysteriously too—and 
comes to this place to keep quiet and get over it, 
She, woman like, thinks all the vetter of him, apd 
wants to make it up. She follows him. By this 
time ‘his fancy for her has cooled, and not being 
auxious to renew the acquaintance he changes his 
vame. His sudden appearance on the spot to-night 
was a cuincidence—an accident. He couldn’t have 
kuown anything of the plot or be would have been 
on the spot soouer—another minute, aud he would 
h ave been too late! 

“Now what follows? Let me go through it : before 
slie has time to recognize him he slips on his mask, 
and so that she may not do so by his voice he 
remains silent. By that I can depend upon his con- 
cealing his identity throughout. Perhaps he will 
leave the place to-morrow. No, he would not do 
that. He can’t very well if he is settled here, and 
in oy case I must prevent him. 

** Now the next thing. Neither of them will make 
any fuss or stir about the matter, for this reason— 
tiuat both of them are under assumed names, and any 
investigation of the attack would make their own 
affairs tvo public. 

“ No—I'm an idiot to be frightened ; they can’t— 





aud that his vile and crucl attempt to murder the 


aod palaces. 

Taking up his position under a friendly portico, 
Lord Ellsmece watched each door and each gondola ; 
bat no Edgar Raven appeared, aud with a patience 
god perseverance whivk -weuld tiave surprised his 
‘fashionable. friends, the eacl gepaired to the next 
place of espionage. 

That was the cathedral.of 8t, Mark. 

It was the fashion in Venice to make an earl y pro- 
meuade in front of the brouze torses, and he hoped 
to find Edgar Reyen there and waek him to his 
residence. 

But though there were numbers of promenaders, 
the stalwart figure of Edgar Rgven was nos 
amongst them, and,imuch disgusted, but as deter- 
mined as ever, Lord Ellsmere turned his face towards 
the gun. 

On his way he passed the flower mark et, and, 
thinking himgelf safestin a crowd, hg mingled with 
the flower girls. 

As he passed on he stopped suddenly, with his 
‘heart in his mouth, for there, within a dozen, yards 
of him, stood EdgarRa ven himself. 

He was buying so me. flowerg of a girl, aud the 
unusual look of juterest on bis ‘face told Lord Ells- 
mere for whom'the flowers were intended. 

With a smile, he treasured up the fact for future 
use, and, keeping Edgar in sight, drew farther into 
the crowd. 

After the flowers were arranged, which they were 
with great nicoty and under his own direction, he 
gave the girl a gold piece, and, stopping her outburst 
of thanks with a'kindly smile, turued away. 

Ashe moved Lord Etlsmere moved, and the two 

assed out of the market place together, ths one 

ogging the other’s heels, and, while taking the 
greatest care to remain liiddien in the crowd, yever 
removing his eyes fram Edgar's broad-brimmed hat, 
which rose above the heads of the rest uf the 
throng. 

Edgar Raven reached the canal, where his gondola 
was waiting, and, embarking, was immediately 
moved away. 

Lord Ellsmere called a gondola, and, slipping. 

old piece in the map’s hand, simply poinzed to 
Sagar’s boat. ’ 

The gondolier, with a grin, signified hig eompre- 
hension of what was required of him, and, with ap 
appearaace of carelessuess, kept Edgar’s hoat io 
sight, 

It stopped at the Palacs of the Doges, and Edgar, 
after giving an order to his man, passed up the stairs 





they can’t possibly move in the matter. But I can, 


ood out of sight. 
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Lord Pllsmere did not commit the folly of stop” 
ping his man, but allowed him to take him some dis~ 
tance farther on, then stopped him and said: 

“T have made a mistake. That's not the person 
I wanted, I thought a lady entered the gondola ?” 

“No, signor,” said the man, with a shrux of the 
shoulders. ‘* The good signor entered alone:” 

“Why do you cajl him by that name?” asked 
Lord Eljismere, 

The man made an expressive gesture with his 
lands, 

“ Because, signor, he is good to the poor,” he 
said, 

“ And be lives there?” asked Lord Elismere. _ 

“ Yes,” replied the man. ‘“ I'he good signor lines 
theme. It is the Palace of the Doges. is an 
Englishmen end an artist. Do, sounot know him, 
signor ??’ 

o No,” said Lord. Eilsmere, “and have po desire 
to,’ and witha ned he Jeit the boat, 

He had attained the object of bis morning walk— 
Edger Raven's adress. 


One step of the difficult road shad -been gained, and | 


with renewed and feverish ardour Lord Horace re- 
turned to the inn, 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


To Valeria the saprise, as it pierced the stained 
windows of her room, brought@ sharp sensation of 
wingled pleasure and pain. 

With a thrill of delight she awoke tothe-consgions- 
ness that she was alive—to the remémbrance that 
her life had been saved by an unknown, mysterious 
hand. 

She rose, and, while she dressed, determined to 
keep the affair a secret, even from Madame ‘Leclare. 

“Lf 1 tell her only of the attack I shall inspire her 
with constant and mortal dread every time I leave 
the house, and if I tell her al] she will insigt upon 
our leaving Venice. And that,” she added to herself, 
softly, and with a rising colour, “I cepyot do at 
present,” 

Then she sighed, for there rose before her eyes the 
remembrance of the night in London when one—no 
mysterious deliverer, bat #. bandsaqme, nohle-minded 
maar eA smn her from # similar fate, Where was 
he 

When gbe reached the breakfast-room she. found 
Madame Leelare full of her last,.pight's opexa, and 
80 engrossed in the aecount of it shat she did not 


notice the unusual flush on Valeria’s face and the, 


new light in herbeautifal exes. 


“I wish you bad been there, deer,” she said, “to, 


hear the cry of disaypoivt ment savhieh anose when the 





whether you wauld sing age. dowddid you amnep 
yourself last night? I am afraid you weredreadinlly 
dull” 

Valeria flushed:and raised her fan, 


“No,” she said. “1 cannot.say that I wae-dull. € 


found enough te amuse-me, It seems that there is 
always enough. of +t and incident in this won- 
ful city.” 

Madame Leclere smiled. 

“Not much romance now, dear, I think, excepting 
what may be found in the associations of the place. 
The days for abiyctions, plots and assassinations 
have'long gone bye. “Ihe city has a capital police, 
and there is no more romance in it than in, London.” 

“Do you think not?” said Valeria, scareely sup- 
pressing a smile, as she thought of the deadly attack 
oi the preceding night, 

“Yes,” said Madame Leclare, “although that re- 
minds me that the old man you awere so interested 
in ig full.of news this morning. Ho tells me that a 
man was found,last night,.not far from. here, by the 
Briige of Sighs. I think he said fatally wounded.” 

Valeria’s flush of excitementgayve place to.a sudden 





pallor, 

“The police seem to,think thatit was the.result of 
adrunken brawl, whieh it appears bappens pretty 
frequently here. Itis,such a pity that, Italians are a0 
free with thelr stilettoes and pistols; they anesmore 


” 
-—— 


passionate ban the northern nations, and 
At that momeat the old man entered,.and Valeria, 


looking himyfull ip the face, placed ber finger amher 
iN 


p. 

Phe old man, with Southern acnteness, understood 
at oncethat she wished him to keep secret her paut 
of the preceding night, and auswered her with a 
smile and a slight tap on his heart. 

_ Madame Leclare finished her sent without no- 
ticing the exchange of signals, and the old man, 
advancing, presented a letter on a silver salver. 

_ Veteria took it, and, glancing at it quietly, placed 
it beside her plate. 

Mudame Leclare smiled. 

‘A letter from the manager, I guess, dear,” she 
said. “I told-you he would let yon have no peace 
unless you consented to sing for him again.” 





d thet it sas quite macertain | 


#hall meet you there to give yan 





Valeria knew it was not from the manager, for.in 
the glance which she had bestowed upon it she bed 
seen that it was directed in a strange hand. 

“Well,” she said, “he shall uot worry me at 
breakfast, for I will not open it.” 

Madame Leclare laughed. 

“You will have to sing; 
words |” 

‘* We shall see,’ said Valeria, absently, and she 
rose with the letter in her hand and left the room, 

In her heart was beating the wild hope that it 
might come from the man who had saved her life, 
and that it contained-en-elucidation of the mystery of 
his resolute silence. 

She turned the/key-in the door of her own mom, 
and with the letter in her hand seated herse f in an 
gasy-chair. 

“* At leaat,” she gaid, with a sad smile, ‘I ean-be 
comfortable while I read my mysterious correspon- 
dent’s missive. It is addressed to the Signora Flori; 
he knew methen. Ah, I am too fast at my con- 
elnsions! Let me see if tt does indeed come from 
him,” and mith a strange :puleation at the heart she 
tore open the envelope and unfol:led the letter. 

Scarcely had she glanced atitt van she had sprung 
to her feet, her face pwhite and aghast, 4 bewildered 
look of surprise in her widely opened eyes. 

The first-line was no other than her own -name. 

* To the Lady Florice Elismere.” 

With a tightening of the lips the beautiful girl 

clenched the letter with a firm hand and read on. 


“ Lapy FLoricg,— 

“ Be not astonished at this letter or invredulons of 
its contents, ‘Lae writer ,is yoar frieud. Sheubi 
you need confirmation of this assertion look back 
no farther than last night, and edmi¢ saat he who 
saved your life can be no enemy or evi-wisier. 
Lady Florive, for reasons which are allenfficient, 1 
hid my face and my voice from you. ht.ie not well for 
either of us that youshould know me. ‘Rue time th 
not yet come when ou can clasp my hand and per 
me friend. Let me in afew words prove myself your 
friend by gising you plain inst; ous for your con- 
duct. They are more than instructions, they are 
commends. Dare:not to disobey them, as you dread 
the consequences here and hereafter of a broken 
ath. 

‘+ Moriee Hilsmere,I know all. I'know the object 
of your wandering, the purpose of your life. It is 
mear attainment, Here in Venice ‘is the man you 
eek, theson of theman who blighted-your mother’s life 
the son whom you havesworn to ruip. [If no feeling 
of daty, of sacred fulfilment of your solemn oath, 
“~prompts you to your task, let personal-desire for 
tedress spur you to revenge. man for whom 
you seek was the prime mover ip the plot against 
gour honour and your life, I saved you from a fate 
worse than death, and in returu I ask—I demayd— 
only that you’be faithful to your vow. 

“ Seek not to know his name, doubt not that he is 
the one upon whom your vengeance shanld fall, 
Remember the sign, aud, if you ¢till doubt, offer it to 
him when you meet him face to face to take your 


revenge. 
“If you would know the timeand plage.at which | 
ou my gain your object follow my instructions. 
here is an open place to the south behind she 
Rialto. If you have the courage for mhigh.1 give you 
eye me phen assume made abtire-—s. cloak ane 

at will disg your sex.anfligienslyrand xepair 
the square to-night at the hour eftwelne, Xour-foe 
the satisfaction I 


will, demand in yeur name. Neo word must be ex- 
changed with him or with any during she meeting, 
A ease of pistols will be produced by the writer of, 
this pate, who will be present to see that you come 
to no haam ¢hrough trickery or unfair means. .At. 
the hour of twelve to-night. Do not fail! Your 
honour, your vow, demand shat you should take the 
opportunity which fate has given you. 

‘* Ask no questions, seek toknow nothing of him 
who now writes to you, but come to the Rialto 
alone and masked, and take your revenge. 

“Aw UNKNOWN Frignp.” 

Valeria’s hand fall to her side. 

Wes she dreaming .or—or—-could it be true thet 


” 


she said, “ mark my 


| here in Venice and to-night she should meat the 


maa whe bad attempted her life, the son of the man 
who had suined ber mother, and take her revenge ? 

Trne! ‘Why should she doubt it ? 

What interest had.any one in her effairs? Why 
should this letter be written to deceive her ? It was 
too specious ‘for thet. Some cleverer lure would 
have been held forth. 

No, the letter wag from a friend, who ‘had rescued 
her from ‘the hands of her unknown enemy, and who 
had placed it in her power to gain the object of her 
life. 

As she pondered the blood rushed through her 





veins, her eyes dilated, her heart throbbed ; once mors 


she could hear that shrill dying voice bidding her 
swear, swear, to keep her vow—once more she saw 
the, wan livid face working with the desire for 
vengeance—onee more heard the story of a life 
wrong, and a8 she thought that here, within a few 
hours, she should keep her vow.and clear the dark 
shadow from her life, she elaspe the letter to her 
breast and, looking up, exclaimed : 

“Mother, J will be tone! I jhave not forgotten. 
To-vight I will keep»my vow, and you shall be 
avenged. What matter if [ die? If he sucoeed in 
killing me, instead of my slaying him, I shall have 
done my best, I shall have lost my life in the pur- 
suitof my task, and you will be satisfied, I will.go. 
Mysterious foe—son of the man who has cast so deep 
a shadow on my life, to-night we settle accounts. 
Your hired daggers were near wy heart last night, to- 
night me staud fave to face, life for life.” 

. * * 


To return to Eégar Raven. 

After parting from Valeria at the door of her hotel 
he had returned to his own rooms and given himself 
up to the raptures apd tortures of an unsatisfied 
passion. 

ie bad reseued the idol of his heart from the 
daggers of assassins, and yet he had not the right to 
pierce the anotives which gould prompt any 
one to play the urdeger’s part, 

There was the.cruel thing for,him to bear. 

He loved Valeria Tamp'e as madly es a man could 
love a wowan, and he had no right—nay, was abso- 
lutely forbidden by Valeria herse}f—to pry into tie 
mystery which surrounded her or to seek her pre- 
sence ! 

For hours he paced the room, or ley on his couch 
like ene possessed. 

Oue moment his heart was racked with love for 
Valeria, at the next tortured, by a thirat for revenge 
upon the vile unknown who dared plot againss her 
life. For he knew that the attack was not one mae 
for plunder, The man he bad,kaocked dowa had.jis 
dagger raised rig)t above Valeri«’s head, and po pap 
would risk his neck by downright cold-blooded mus 
der for the sake of a few trinkets. 

No! there was. an unseeu hand moving behind the 
curtain, and the two desperadoes were mere toals, 
hired butchers. 

With an exclamation Edgar Raven rose to hig feet. 

“Vi find him! Vb hunt him down, if I ture all 
Venice into.couiusioun. The police, the military ,are 
amy friends! I will, I say, I will fod him, and 
havg, him like.a dog. Qh, it maddens me to thigk 
that I saw.her alone, struggling inthe hands ef.two 
vile, crawling reptiles whose very touch would defile 

dog. Alone! ab! what did she do elone in Vexice 
at night? Wes there.an assignation? No,ue; I 
will not thipk it! Sbe.is as pure as tho lily, as--as 
gentle as the dove !” : 

His voice, broke down, and he.covered his fage. 

The old servant. entered with letter. 

“For you, signor. Ah! no breakfast yet, Qh, 
eignor, you will break my old heart! Yow look go 
ill—so ill!” 

“Give me.the letter and leewe me,” aaid Kdgar, 
“"Go-—-ga, good. soul-—go!”” 

And he anatched the letter from the salver and 

the room, 

Glancing at the address, he shook his lead and 
fips the letter on the table. 

He did pot know the writing, and judged the en- 
Velope to contain some circular or bill. 

Then he drew a ghaic to his writing-desk and 
commenced a letter to the police. 

As hedid so his eyes fell upoua paper which lay 
0p the top of the desk. 

He took it upand read with a delirious delight 
the paragraph which recorded the discovery of @ 
wounded man near the Bridge of Sighs. 

“ Not likely to recover! Ah, if had had ouly the 
sense to place it beyond doubt. I ought to kave 
Stabbed him with his own dagger, the cur! Baut,I 
will have his master yet. Ah! if | spend my lifeia 
the search | will find the man who dares plot against 
the life of the woman I love!” 

He fell to pacing the room again, and his eyes 
catching the letter, he bad thrown on the table he 
took it up and mechanically broke the seal. 

An exclamation burst from his lips, and ho read 
on with frenzied eageruess, which gradually gave 
place to a deadly calm, fearful in its intense thirst 
for blood and revenge. 

The letter ran thus, and was in the disguised 
hand of Lord Ellsmere ; 

““MEDDLESOME IDIOT !—This comes from the hand 
of the man with whose purpose you have interfered 
and whose plans you have baulked, You stepped be- 
tween me and my prey last night, but you shall not 
always do so, I have sworn to lave the girl’s life, and 
I will keep my oath. If you are the man I take yon 
far, if you have the courage todo so, meet me to- 
vight at the hour of twelve in the square south of 
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pe idsli “Joe,” said Mr. Lynx, “you'll not forget my 
the Rialto. Come alone and masked. Do not speak— | you and Fidslio. Bah! my good Francesca, what Joe, BY t for u 
cotaeand aehtermenar’: - sign is sufficient—that | ails you?” c caution. | Not wu word about what we've just dis- 
; “Signor,” cried the old woman, clasping her covered. 


sign you know! If you do not, wateh me when you 
see me first and in me recognize the foe of Valeria 
Temple and Edgar Raven, Seek not to discover 


my name—it is hidden from you for ever. Should 
I fali, leave me where I lie, and if my bullet pierces 
your heart —as I intend that it shall—I will do the 
same by you, ‘fo-night, at twelve, I wait near the 
Rialto—come! Bring your own weapons. Remember, 
aot a word! I speak not, but act!” 


Thrice, with tightened lips, Edgar Raven read the 
mysterious challenge. 

“Men he took the letter to the window and ex- 
amined it. 

It was in English, the handwriting was English— 
the writer must therefore be an Englishman. 

ile knew Edgar Raven —at least by name—he had 
been near the Bridge of Sighs and witnessed the 
attack and rescue! 

Ynat fact was enough for Edgar Raven and at 
once moved him to a decision. 

He would accept the challenge. He would meet 
the vile reptile, unworthy as he was of an honest 
man’s steel or bullet, and leave the result to Divine 

ustice, 

' With calm heart, in which burnt the steady fire of 
a desire for the blood of the man who had dared to 
pol'ute Valeria with his touch, Edgar took out his 
pisto'-case and examined the weapons. 

They were a pair of modern saloon duelling pistols, 
accurate in their adjustment, deadly in the hands of 
a good marksman, 

With a smile of concentrated devotion to the one 
idea, Edgar nailed up a card—the five of diamonds 
—to the wall of his studio, and, loading one of the 
pistols, took aim at twelvo paces. 

He practised on the card for two hours, and at last 
succeeded in pirrcing tue middle diamond six times 
out of the ten. 

Then, with deliberate nicety, he cleaned both 
pistols and, loading them, replaced them in their 
case, 

What rem:ined for him to do was to dispose of his 
property iu case of his falling to the muraerous fire 
of bis opponent. 

With a rapid pen he drew up a paper, directing 
that ail he had should be sold, that one-half of the 
proceeds should go to the old servaut who had 
served him so faithfully, and the remainder to his 
gondolier, Fidelio, who had indeed verified his name 
by his faithful, unquestioning obedience to his 
master’s s! ghtest command and his steadfast affec- 
tion. 

* Poor fellow!” said Edgar to himself. “ He is the 
only one in the world, excepting old Francesca, who 
will be sorry if I fali! Well, tue mouey will make 
them both comfortable for life—the pictures aloue 
will do that, And now—now | think i have set my 
house in order. Is there anything else?” 

Yes, there was one thiug else, one word more to be 
spoken, and that to her for whom he was about to 
risk his life, ove word to the woman he loved. 

He drew the paper towards him and wrote : 

“*VALERIA—By the time this reaches you I shall 
be no more. 1 come by my death fairly, aud I desire 
that no stir sliall be made concerniug the mauuer of 
it. IL write this, so to speak, with death staring me 
in the face, and, therefore, should tuis reach you it 
will have the solemuity of a dying man’s earnest- 
ness. With all that sulemnity, I beseech, I implore 
—nay, 1 command you, by the right which my love in 
life gives me—to be on your guard! I have reason 
to kuow that an enemy thirsts for your life! Be 
watchful, be suspicious, and if you by chance can 
find a clue do not rest until you have the foe at your 
feet. 

“Into the mystery of your life I dare not pry— 
would to Heaven you had given me the right to do 
so! I have love’ you tothe last, Valeria. If there is 
love in Heaven I shall not cease to love you there. 
Farewell, Valeria! Watch, for your life depends 
upon your care and vigilance. Heaven have you in 
its keeping! Farewell! 

‘ “EpGak Raven.” 

This letter he put into an envelope, which he 
directed to the Signora Flori. This envelope he 
euclosed in a secoud and then rang the bell. 

** Francesca,” he said to the old woman, “ here is 
a letter 1 wish you to take charge of until to-morrow. 
1 am going out of the city, and if I return to-morrow 
before the hour of ten I shall ask you for the letter. 
Should I not you will open the envelope and send the 
enclosure to the persou to whom it is directed, I 
kaow that | can depend on you, good Francesca.” 

“ Signor, what is there I would not do for you?” 
replied the old woman. 

“But this service, which, though it may seem 
slight to you, is@ great one. ‘here is the letter— 
take care of it. Inside my desk isa paper. It is the 

one sealed with red wax. There are directions for 





hands, “where art thou going? what wilt thou 
do——” 

“ Nonsense!” cried Eigar, with a laugh, meant to 
reassure her. ‘‘ Que would think I were starting for 
the field of battle against the Austrians. — Where an 
I going? Iam going to spend the evening out—to 
meet a friend !” 


(To be continued-) 
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CHAPTER LI1I 


DszsceNnpDINne from the rickety chair the detective ! 
picked up the writing-case. } 
“T’ll just take a peep into this,” said Lynx, “and 

keep it for a farther search at leisure.’’ 

Joe held the lantern, while Mr. Lynx went over 
it packet by packet, glancing at the papers, and | 
restoring each bundle to its former resting-place as | 
he wenton. They did not yield much information, | 
consisting principally of envelopes and addresses, 
loose memoranda, and letters from dupes of all | 
descriptions, 

Mr. Lynx was wearying of his task, and Joe had 
yawned more than once in sympathy, when the | 
packet, having been glanced at and returned, the | 
desk, or flat side of the case, alone remained unex- 
plored. 

Mr. Lynx was looking at it with a puzzled air, 





Joe muttered an assent. 

“ And now, Joe, [ think we may as well part till 
to-morrow. You can find your way to Brompton, I 
suppose. I’ve to put this’—and he tapped the 
writing-case—“away safe. 1’ll see you to morrow 
at half-past ten. Good night, Joe; not a word about 


, what we've found, you know —good night,” and Mr. 


Lynx, crossing the road diagonally, got into an 
Oxford Street omnibus. 

Joe’s temper was somewhat riled. He felt him- 
self snubbed. He didn’t think Mr. Lynx’s beha- 
viour what he called “‘ pretty,” Then he bethought 
himself that Lynx had told him he had a warrant 
for him about the railway business, and he saw it 
would not do to offend him while in his po wer. 

“ Still,’ he argued, “he micht have behaved a 
little civiller. But never mind—who knows ? my turn 
may come yet, although Mr. Lynx is so bounceable. 
1 thought Bridoon was going to punch his head this 
morning for his precious cheok, and I wish he had 
now. He’d ha’ done it to rights forhim. But he 
caved in in time. Never mind, Mr. Lynx; I owe you 
one—it’s on the slate too. I shall just tell Mr. 
Bridoon everything I know, and ve guided by his 
advice. So put that in your pipe and smoke it,” 
soliloquized Joe P:get, as he bent his way 
to his hospitable protector’a domicile at 
Brompton, where he made a full, true, and par- 
ticular report of his evening’s adventures, and the 
discovery of the facsimile, not forgetting Mr. Lynx’s 
ungracious behaviour to himselt. 

This last reawakened the anger of Mr. Bridoon, 
who thereupon gave a very unfavourable opinion of 
Mr. Lynx’s manners, calling, and general conduct— 
a quotation of the proverb about whom to set to 
catch a thief, qualified by the admission that he was 
“a ——— knowing fellow, and much better known 
nor trusted.” 

As to Mr. Ltnx, he certainly did not make haste 
to place his prize under lock and key. He had no 
intention of the sort. He simply cut poor Joe's 





when Joe observed : | 

** 1 knows the secret o’ that. Shove in that little | 
brass knob by th» hinge there, and then draw out 
the pin at the side—it’ll come open then,” 

Mr. Lynx pressed the knob and released the pin, 
which in turn released the velvet-covered flap. 

“That's it,” said Joe ; “ that’s the little book. I 
was afraid he'd be takin’ it with him.” 

* That's what ?’’ asked Mr. Lynx, somewhat an- 
noyed as he turned over the leaves of white, red and 
blue blotting-paper, and shook ut two or three 
memoranda of horses and oddz, each of which he 
looked at and put down. 

“That's it, | say,’’ repeated Joe, in an obstinate 
tone. ‘I say, again, that’s it. Give it to me.” 

Joe turned the leaves over slowly, with an eager 
but perplexed air. 

Lynx watched him attentively. 

Suddenly his features brightened. 

“ Hooray! hooray! I’ve found it!” 

“ Pound what ?” 

**i’m no scholaré, Mr. Lynx; but I’d know it 
agen with half a eye. Look here,”’ and he displayed 
on one of the white leaves of the blotting-case the 
reversed facsimile of the fatal memorandum. 

Mr. Lynx examined it in silence. 

“Look at it t’other way, sir,’’ said Joe, inno- 
cently, and, taking up the book, he selected the leaf 
and exposed it as a transparency. 

Lynx laughed heartilye- 

‘“* What do you think o’ that ?’’ cried Joe, in fthe 
tone of a village showman after a successful card 
trick. “ Didn't I tell you I see him blot off that 
very identical bit. 0’ paper, as he said ’ud bring 
young Reginald to the gallus, and bring his old 
father’s gray hairs to the grave ?’’ 

“Didn't I tell you, Joe,” said Mr. Lynx, drily, 
“I'd make your fortune? A still tongue makes a 
wise head. Don’t you know too much, Joe, or you'll 
break your neck at it.’’ 

Joe subsided. He knew he was guilty in the eye 
of the law, and that “conscience, which makes 
cowards of us all,’’ checked his exultation. 

“ Not a word, Joe, about this paper. Not a word, 
Joe, mark you, until it’s submitted to our betters, 
Mr. Serjeant Wilkins, the counsellor, must have this, 
and show it to the judges. It’s not matter for such 
as youand J to meddle with at present,” and he 
pat back the book, with an air of assumed gravity, 
into the desk, replaced the pin in the slot, passed 
the strap round the case, and without another word 
rose from his seat at the table with the prize under 
his arm. 

“ We'll fasten up this place for to-night, Joe,” 
said Mr, Lynx, after a pause. “ And we’ll come here 
to-morrow by ore and complete our search. 
We've done enough for the present.”’ 

They departed, and, leaving the miserable region 





by way of Saffron Hill and Hatton Garden, turned 
into Holborn. 


pany to take himself and the writing-case to 
Eaton Square, where he well knew how he should 
be welcomed. 

In an hour he was in Squire Frankland’s library 
and there displayed his discovery to his gratified 
employers. Observing, in his own person and in his 
own story, his solemn caution jad advice to poor 
Joe, he did not say asingle word that implied that 
person’s agency, or even presence, upon the occa- 
sion. 

On the contrary, like Coriolanus, the burden of 
his speech was, “ Alone I did it, I!’’ and accordingly 
the egomet being taken literally, Mr. Lynx 
pocketed the whole of the kudos as well as the coin 
pertaining to this achievement in the ‘ secret 
service’ department. 

Affairs now moved with accelerated speed. No 
time was lost in bringing up Ephraim Ferrett be- 
fore the magistrates at Bow street, and, Mr. Lynx 
having collected his evidence, that ‘‘ sublimest of 
rascals ’’’ was placed at the bar, where he had more 
than once previously , to answer a more 
serious charge than he had yet encountered. So 
well had the secret been kept that the general 
public knew nothing of Ephraim’s capture or the 
nature of the charges against him, or indeed his 
connection with the “great bank robbery case ”’ 
of Reginald Chesterton. 

Accordingly the parties more immediately in- 
terested had convenient space to hear or to take 
part in the proceedings. 

Nover was a prosecution better supported, and 
never did @ case run more smoothly and conclusively, 
thanks to the shrewd and practical leading counsel 
engaged. Mr. Lynx identified his prisoner Mr. 
Bowman as Ephraim Ferrett, who had some years 
previously been committed from that court for 
stealing a will relating to a large fortune left by 
a gentleman of the name of Rufford, and wherein 
the Chesterton family were interested. 

Then he produced the record of half a dozen 
convictions for misdemeanour, followed by short 
terms of imprisonment, several of which were not 
served out, owing to the consummate hypocrisy 
of the prisoner, who imposed upon the prison 
chapla#& and authorities by hisfeigaed penitence 
and well-simulated reform. 

Finally he came to tne proof of his being the 
mem in the robbery and forgery for which 

eginald Chesterton was now a prisoner in Newgate 
awaiting trial. 

Mr. Lyax’s culminating point was the production 
of the blottiug-case already mentioned, which he 
merely mentioned as having been discovered by him 
in a search of the prisoner's lodgings on the pre- 
ceding evening. 

At the close of his evidence Mr. Lynx was com- 
plimented by the bench. 

‘The attentive reader will of course be at no loss 
to conjecture Mr. Lynx’s reason for making a de- 


lusive appointment with Joe Paget to meet him at 
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Brompton at half-past ten tliat morning, preliminary 
to a farther search. 

It was done with the double object of keeping 
both Joe and Bridoon at home at the very time 
when he would be giving his evidence before 
magistrates; and thus far his ruse succeeded. 

The next witness was the railway clerk, and he, 
though unable positively to identify the prisoner, 
swore to the circumstances of the robbery and, to 
the best of his belief, that the prisoner was the pre- 
tended clerk. 

Ephraim Ferrett, who had asked no questions of 
Lynx, cross-examined this witness astutely, and 
succeeded in extorting from him an admission that 
there was little or no resemblance between him (the 
accused) and the man who exchanged the par- 
cels. 

Mr. Lynx requested to supplement his evidence. 
He should, on the next occasion, be prepared to 
prove that the notes and cash stolen from the 
parcels were dealt with by the prisoner Ferrett, and 
the notes were sold by him to one Israel Fagin, 
who had abseonded. 

This would be corroborated by one Joseph Paget, 
a railway guard who was not at present in custody, 
but was charged with perjury and personation, and 
with vbtaining a situation of trust by means of 
false certificates and character. He proposed to 
produce him on a future occasion as a crown wit- 
ness against the prisoner both in the present case 
and also in that of procuring a situation by a 
false character in the giving which, false character 
and forgery of several documents he should charge 
the prisoner of the bar as principal. 

Mr. Yphraim Ferrett listened with a look of 
eager despair to this new disclosure and to the 
mention of the production of Joe Paget; he saw 
the fuil detection of his villany, but he saw not, 
as on all previous occasions, some loophole for 
escape. He merely submitted—respectfully sub- 
mitted—that none of this was evidence; and the 
magi-trates, rpon consideration, agreed with him 
upon the legal ‘point, and told Mr. Lynx that, in 
the present position of the case, and the absence 
of Joseph Paget, he should not enter these state- 
ments on the depositions; which was a very un- 
pleasant thing for Mr. Lynx to hear. 

At the close the istrates decided that there 
was a prima facie case for committal of the prisoner, 
and they reminded him until the following Thurs- 
day to complete tie depositions, until which day Mr. 
Ephraim Ferrett was remitted to the House of 
Detention. 

The following morning Mr. Serjeant Wilkins ad- 
dressed the sitting judge at the Central Criminal 
Court, calling his lordship’s attention to certain 
affidavits which he held in his hand in relation to 
the trial of Reginald Chesterton, now a prisoner in 
Her Majesty’s jail of Newgate. 

These affidavits, said the learned serjeant, dis- 
closed an extraordinary state of facts, sowing that 
the prisoner was the victim of a nefarious conspiracy 
to fix him with a felony of which he was entirely 
invocent. He should ask his lordship, after reading 
the affidavits, two things: 1, to postpone the trial 
until the next sessions of that court ; aud, 2, tomake 
an order for the production of Reginald Chesterton, 
that he may be examined and bound over to give 
evidence on the trial of the principal criminal in this 
atrocious conspiracy, robbery and forgery. 

Oue remarkable fact in support of his application 
was that it was made with the concurrence and ap- 
proval of the counsel for the prosecution. He could 
assure his lordship that he was not in une iota over- 
stating his case, or overstepping the limits of coun- 
sel, when he pledged his honour as a gentleman, and 
his experience as an advocate, that the unfor- 
tunate man vow lying in Newgate under this dread- 
ful charge was as innoceut as any indiffereut auditor 
who uow listened to him, or even the judges of the 
court whom he had the honour to address. Indeed, 
he feared not that upon the sworn evidence he 
should submit to Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for 
the Home Department he should succeed in obtaining 
his provisional release upon ample buil, to be entered 
into before a judge at chambers. He should now 
submit the affidavits and leave the matter in his 
lordsiip’s bands. 

The learned judge expressed his opinion that the 
affidavits fully supported the state of facts vouched 
by his learned brother Wilkins. He wouid endorse 
them as examined by himself, and order the trial to 
stand over until next sessions, 


CHAPTER LIV. 


Fierce was the indignation and furious the rage of 
Benjamin Bridoon wiheu, after waiting with Joe 
Paget the whole forenoon, in expectation of the 
coming of Mr. Lynx, that gentleman did not put in 
an appearance. 

, “Lili tell you what it is, Joe,” said he; “that 
tarnation ecoundrel means to do you some dirty 





trick. I shouldn’t wonder if he had you grabbed, 
or some such rascally manquvre. He’s sucked you 
dry, Joe, dry as a squeezed table sponge. But there 
are people as ’cute as he; he shan’t find you here, 
nor nowheres else, till I please to produce you. 
Where do you think best to go to dodge him ?” 

“Where heand I went last night. There’s cribs 
about there where he'd never find me.” 

“A good thought, Joe. We'll lose no time. You 
run down to Kensington Gore, the back way into the 
Park by the passags by Knightsbridge barracks, and 
wait about under the trees till I come up the drive 
towards the new Albert Gate. Nobody’ll notice a 
chap loitering about there, there’s no end of ’em, 
and 1’ll drive you through Park Lane and the 
squares, where we shall meet nobody, and so slick 
into Soho, over into Bloomsbury, down King’s 
Road, across Gray’s Inn Lane, and there you are in 
ho time.’’ 

Joe approved every word of Mr. Bridoon’s plan, 
but added ; 

“ Thank’ee, sir, thank’ee; you area friend. ButI 
should hardly like to take you into such an uncom- 
fortable crib.” 

“Oh, bless you, I’m not squeamish, Joe. I like 
to see life in London at both ends, in its downs as 
well as its ups. I’ve a great curiosity to see this very 
crib as Master Bowman groaned in after I'd 
squeezed his ribs that day at Meopham, the welsh- 
ing warmint, How strange things do come round, 

oe.’ 


Joe was anxious to please his benefactor. so fell 
in with his whim. 

“IT don’t believe,’’ said he, “ now I think it over, 
as Mr. Lynx ever meant to meet me this morning, 
nor I don’t thiuk be can mean to go to Chick Lane 
no more. He never tried the way of opening that 


door, which is very curous, I can tell you, but 
dowsed hisiantern and left me to do it as well as I 
could go soon as ever he'd collared the book. No, 
no, Mr. Bridoon, he wanted to get rid of me for some 
purpose or other. ‘That app’intment was all a 
sell.’’ 


“We'll search that crib again to-night, Joe,” said 
Bridoon, resolutely. 

“* That we will, sir,” replied Joe; aad he departed 
to keep the rendezvous. 

Nothing of moment occurred until the light cart 
was turning into Soho, when a flying newsman with 
a few sheets of the “ Evening Sun’’ under his arm 
dashed nearly under the nose of Mr. Bridoon’s horse, 

elling : 
mee Second edition! The great Bank robbery of ten 
thousand pounds! Hexamination of the prisoner at 
Bow Street this day! Second edition of the ‘Sun!’ 
Ya! ya! ya! Second edition !” 

‘* What's that?” ejaculated Bridoon, as he pulled 
up his horse with # splutter on the stones that 
struck fire aud sent the mud against the shop win- 
dow at the corner. 

He spoke to himself, for Joe lay snug under a sack 
on some straw in the bottom of the cart. 

‘* Hi! you fellow, tip us a ‘Sun.’”’ 

A small boy stopped the itinerant newsvendor. 

“A shilling!” said the fellow. 

“ You darned rogue !” replied Bridoon, possessing 
himself of one of the sheets which the man held 
rather incautiously within his reach. “ ‘l'here’s six- 
pence, you vagabond.” 

And, giving the horse a slight flip, be was off, 
followed by the fading remonstrances of the extor- 
tionate flying stationer. 

On they went for another half-mile, when Bridoon 
ulled rein at a public-house by the back of Gray's 
nn, & little beyond Bedford Row, driving his cart 

afew yards down the mews. 

In the parlour, by a bright gaslight, Benjamin 
spelt over the “ hexamination ” carefully, specially 
noting that part relating to the blotting-case and 
the suppression of the name of his protégé, Joe 
Paget. 

Nor was his opiniou of Mr. Lynx improved when, 
farther on, he came upon the supplementary bit 
about Joe, of which only a few lines were given, 
though its erasure from the depositions by the 
magistrates surprised and pleased him. 

Benjamin Bridoon folded up the damp sheet with 
a sort of grunt. 

“He’s a bigeer rogue than I took him for, and 
that’s neediess,’’ said he. 

Passing out by the bar, Mr. Bridoon ordered “a 
pint of dog’s nose” anda “cup craftily spiced” 
with ginger, sweetened with sugar, and compounded 
with warm porter. ‘his he took out with him into 
the dark mews. 

“ Joe!” said he, in a stage whisper. 

A head appeared above the tailboard of the cart. 

‘* Here, sup, lad ; it will do ye good.” 

Joe did as he was desired. 

“I’ve news for ye. Blacksheep Bowman's been 
examined before the Bow Street beaks to-day, I 





don’t know if he’s committed or not. That precious 
blotting-book has been up and overhauled, and you'e 
out of the swim, as I told you, But we'll talk about 
that by-and-bye. Finish yourdriuk, man. I’ve had 
my dose inside.”’ 

The empty pewter was returned ; Joe dived again 
into his straw, and hauled the sack over his head and 
shoulders, and the cart shortly after drew up again, 
this time in the stable-yard of the old ‘ Saracen’s 
Head ’* at the top of Snow Hill, 

There Joe made his exit from his hiding-place, and 
Mr, Bridoon, having given his nag in charge to the 
single stable-help of the once great coaching 
establishment, rejoined his companion in Cow Lane, 
whence a dark, crooked and muddy passage led them 
to the oft-visited Chick Lane. 

A couple of penny mutton-fats were now pur- 
chased at the corner chandler’s shop, together with 
a box of Hynam’s, and a penny “ sconce.’’ This 
last utensil consisted of a nozzle of tin, soft-soldered 
into a corrugated circle of the same material, forming 
an extemporaneous candlestick much affected in days 
of old by poor street vendors, barrow-women and 
hucksters and by children and humble housekeepers 
on “illumination nights.” 

Thus provided, they mounted the dark staircase, 
Joe leading the way. The door was manipulated 
and the light strack. 

“Well, Joe,” said Bridoon, after a leisurely 
survey, for which purpose he fitted his “ long six ”’ 
into the neck of a ginger-beer bottle, while Joe 
fixed the tin “sconce” aforesaid in a split in the 
edge of the mantelpiece; “I’m blessed if this isn’t a 
lovely crib to lie up in! But, queer as it is, Joe, I 


+ rayther guess that the clever Mr, Eptiraim ’ud prefer 


it to his present lodgings, although the country do 
furnish ’em to him free gratis, So this was the den 
where he nursed his bruised old carcass after that 
jolly roasting the mob give him tbat fine after- 
noon. How the beggar did holler sure-ly; I was 
half afraid he was done for when they flung him 
into the ditch, and expected to see a coroner’s 
inquest in the papers, so I held my tougue and never 
even whispered about it, till you told me that the 
welsher was that vagabond, Ephraim Ferrett. But, 
Joe, didn’t you say that we were to have a search 
for—." . 

‘That's what I’m at now,” responded Joe, who, 
after shading his eyes with one hand, and holding 
the candle above his head with the other, had 
mounted on the stout post and headboard of the rude 
stump-bedstead. 

“ Look here,”’ said he, pointing to a small crack at 
the lower edge of a long, white-washed board ; 
“hand me up the screwdriver I've just laid on the 
table, and hold this candle.” 

Bridoon handed up the implement, and Joe, in- 
sertivg its edge under the board, prized it up, when 
it dropped outwards into his hand, Catching it by 
the end, he transferred it to Bridoon. 

‘** Ay, ay, sir, here’s his wardrobe; and, as the 
showman says, ‘all the new dresses, costooms, and 
properties.’ Old Eph had a sight of tugs at one time 
and another, to be sure. But there, he al’ays had the 
handling of the money, and the dealin’ of it out, so 
that let who might go short he didu’t, ‘I'hat’s not 
it,’’ continued Joe, throwing down a heavy pilot- 
cloth greatcoat ; “‘ nor that,” throwing down a pair 
of long cord overalls, 

“Oh! here’s a rummy go!—a parson’s shovel-hat, 
and a straight wig of oily black hair, and a pair of 
white bands and black gloves, ali in a hat-box ; and 
here’s also a wide-awake tile, crown down’ards, in 
the bottom, with a set o’ No. 6 side-curls and a 
‘knocker-o’-Newgate crop’ complete sowed round 
the lining of it! Eph used to call this his ‘ Bill 
Sykes,’ and wear it to down-the-river fights, when 
he had contrived a little ‘crop,’ and had squared the 
matter for ‘ Mister Barney ’ to drop in at the nick o’ 
time and stop the proceediu’s if needful. 

** Well, they do say as there's nothink in books 
nor plays as comes up to real honesty, and I begin to 
think it is so, seeing as Eph’s in Newgate with all 
his cleverness and stupid Joe Paget’s a-overbauling 
his property, and out of it—at any rate as yet. Just 
take this, master ; thauk’ee.”’ 

Joe proceeded with his search in this curiously 
furnished clothes-press. 

‘‘ Hooray! hooray!’ he cried, in a hoarse 
whisper. ‘ Hooray!—I’ve come on ’em at last! 
Here they are!” 

Thus saying, he held out admiringly as well-clob- 
bered a ‘petter-ash-new’ black dress-coat, of a 
square, middle-aged cut, as ever adorned a doorpost 
in Holywell Street, in the days when the children of 
Israel bought and sold in that dingy thoroughfare, 
ere secondhand booksellers and uewsvendors had 
driven them forth, and dubbed their little Goshen 
“ Paternoster Row West.” 

Mr. Bridoow looked at the garment with great 
interest. 
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“‘This is the very identical coat,” continued Joe, 
“ag that most respectable City clerk worp the day as 
he called for them jewels at London Bridge. And 
here’s the white pudding-choker, and the kersey 
breechss, and the black weskit with. the frilléd 
dieKev, and all!” 

Mr. Bridoon received the precious articles add 
laid them carefully on the table. 

* Any more ?” 

“T should think so; Here’s'a pair o’ buckle slices, 
regular square-tees, and a pair of walking. giiters, 
and here’s two more hat-boxes; contents utknowh, 
as the carriers: says; bat we'll see into them pre- 
sedtty, Tbere, 1 think that’s about the lot. Stay, 
here’s a railway book of ‘regulations and inetruc- 
tions’ to guards and drivers and signalmen aud sach 
likey and: no end o’ Ruff’s Turf Guides and M/Call’s 
Liverpool monthlies, which I well know the looks 
on. That’sall, I believe. So [i just come down, 
sir, wed we'll take stock.” 

Se sayiug, Joe jumped nimbly from his elevated 
stawiing, and the two searchers continued their in- 
vestigations on the table. 

The first hatbox presented nothing remarkable 
in its contents, the secdnd was filled with mis- 
eetlaueous papers. 

*‘We may find something among these, Joe, by- 
and-bye,’’ said Bridoon; “what we already have 
wil be quite enough to torn the tables of Mr. 
Lynx and no mistake. Of course:you will not stay 
here?”’ 

“ Oertainly not,’ repliéd Joey “I never meant, 
Oniy I was sure there’ was more to be found) and 
pow I’m glad that I didn’t tell Mv. Lynx auy- more, 
as I should have been fast enough to do if be hadn’t 
been iu such a precious harry when he got hold of 
thet bit of a book. I shall tutninto a lodging<house 
here ow Saffron Hill and do the grand in a separate 
bedroom for w tanner, instead of a twopenmy rope, or 
a fourpenny dorse in the general room—be! ha! 
there’équeer ways'o’ sitepin,’ as weblias break festin’, 
dinin’ and suppin’ ia’ London, Mr, Bridoon, asany 
mai ‘ili soon learn as Hasn't more nor @ shilling to 
do tle tweuty-four lours on aud board and lodge 
hisseli. Bat may I be so bold as toask what you 
way be going to do with them things we've found 2” 
asked Jue Paget as he observed Mr, Bridoon; witha 
solomn and thoughtful air, carefully tying up 
Dpbraimn's clerkly Labiliments in a yellow ban- 
dauna. 

“Well, PH tell you what | nteaw todo, Joo It’s 
not more than «ight o’clock, aud. the’ uag I teoldd 
down herevaiu’t troubled with thé slows; e0 I was 
thinking, ae Mr. bynx has let go tite towsrepe with 
you, that we'll lark om te @ better craft; aad see 
what we can do for ourselves ow ourownm bottom. 
It wou’t take me more than twenty-five minutes’ 
to-cover the ground fron bere to Eaton Square.” 

“TI. see,’ said Joe,‘ enpitel! I: took a fancyto 
that Squire Frankland directly I seed him, he’s a 
first-rate gen’elman whoever the next may be. He'll 
stand: none o’ Mr. Lyax’s nonsense, wot he. He’ll 
do-w poor fellow justice, all. the more because he is 
poor. Thank’ee, Mr. Brideon; I koow what you 
are going to do. Yieu'll show the squive these 
things and Mr. Qhesterton’s: father too; for that 
thatter; end youl teli 'em the rights about the 
blostiag-paper and the book, and old Bph’s lodg- 
ings, and Mr, Lyvx’s dirty trick om me,and——” 

** Of course! will, Joe: I've gotit ald at the tip of 
my tongue, as if I'd learnt it out of w beok. Tlie 
sucaking, man-eating spy, to go and ‘try to pampa 
poor fellow of all be knows: and thew sell-the infor- 
mation as his own. Never mind, Joe, I'l spoil hiss 
character with those he don’t expect I'll ever got 
speech of. But we're wasting time, and the night's 
renning dn.” 

‘:Stepa few seconds,” said Joe, * and I’ll make up 
@ litle parcel too. First of all I'll put on this pilot 
coat; it’s a@rare stout on and goodasuew. ‘This 
pair of overalls, too, is too good to leave here; and 
it’s only'fair, as old Eph has chiselled me so many 
times 1 should bortow a few of his cast-off clothes, 
sveing also as he’s not very likely toget a chance of 
wearing ‘em out during the presvnt season, at 
least.” 

Joe duly invested his person in the atticles 
named, 

“Now,” said he, “I'll put back the rest and make 
tliings straight a little.” 

Mr. Eridoon waited with great good humidur, 
and expressed his entire approval of Joe’s proceed- 
ings. 

‘The two candles were extinguished, and Joe tecls 
charge of them. 


They descended the stairs and entered a low | 


public-house a few doors off. 

Here Bridoon gave Joe a few shiilings, made an 
appointment for ten next morning in Hyde Park, at 
the place where he lad takeu him up that evening, 
and, returning to the ‘*Saracen’s Head,’’ reharnessed 





his nag and drove straight for Squire Frankland’s 


mansion in Eaton are, 

Arrived there, Mr. Bridoon was immediately 
ushered into the nce of the squire, Ralph Ches- 
terton, Captain Sherlock and the ladies, Mrs. Hart- 


well laughingly declining to retire, and encouraging 
Cecilia inthe like good-humoured defiance, 

The “ plain, unvarnished tale " was “roundly de- 
livered” by ‘the downright Ben Bridoon, 


The story. of the blotting-book and of Joe’s wit-: 


nessing the sale of the notes to Fagin, and the 
second search of Ephraim’s lodgings was told. Bat 
the culnrinating point was the-display of the clerk's 
disguise. : 

The squire, despite the gravity of the situation; 
was convulsed. with, laughter, and the infectiow 
spread to his merry sister, while a sad smile.stole 
over the countenance of Ralph and his daughter. 

We need not say how gladly his information wae 
received, how heartily. the mean duplicity. of Mr: 
Lynx was condemned, how thoroughly despicablé 
that p age. was declared to be by Squire Frauk- 
laud, Ralph Chesterton and Captain Sherloek how 
Joe Paget’s misery, hélpl and dangerous pre- 
dicament were sympathized with, and,. lastly, 
how the honest squire promised his protection aud 
assistance in rescuing and protecting him. 

Ralph Chesterton pointed ont that an application 
to secure him asa wituess for the crown, and. tlie 
framing of an affidavit, to be drawn by Serjoaut 
Wilkins, might on the very next morning effect that 
object; aad, further, Mr. Chesterton there and then 
sat down and penned a short note, which, he said, 
would reaeh’ the learned counsel’s chambers before 
nine and another to the court at Westminster, to. be 
delivered about ten, should the post-letter miss him. 

Bridoon’s appointment with Jos was thereupon 
confirmed and held good. 

“Mr. Bridoon,’ said the squire,. “your conduét 
Ahroughous this matter; as regards this unfortunate 
young man, has earned our lastiug gratitude, I feel 
sorry I. have-been so ieceived in Mr. Lynx, bat I do# 
not know how I could be so simple as to expect 
candour or generosity from.a: man trained‘imsuch a 
profession. Iu this instance I am sorry to say, 
though I daresay the fellow does himself not view 
it so, I have not found common honesty. He has, 
however, seen. the last of my money, Tell your 
young map, Mr. Bridoon, not to fear. I will deal 
with his false friend and foil him, if he meaus any 
fovl play, At half past tem, then,,we may expect 
you?” 

Mr. Bridoon.drove home to Brompton a proud aud 








happy maa, , 
How le fulfilled his emgagements and. what canie 
of his disclosures must be told.in-another chapter. 


(To be continued.) 
Ses sss 


SECRET POWER. 
ee 
CHAPTER [fX. 


A MomENT Clarice gazed! upon the artist in painfal 
wender, then slowly rising aud passing her hand¢ 
across her temples, while her cyes were still fixed 
upon him with that glance so wild aud piteous, she 
vehemently whispered : 

‘Why are you bere? You are ia danger—you 
must netstay! Go—leave me!” 

Although his heart was heavy. with disappointment 
at not finding him he was im seasch of; add 
his mind was tormented by doubt aud fean, the artist 
could not Help feeling # deez interest ini the pale, 
sorrowful being before him. An instant louger. he 
regarded her in miagted sympathy and compassion, 
and then said: 

“| expected not to see you.. I know not-who you 
are; but enough it is that you area woman. aad in 
grief. 
but I will save you.” 

Her eyes: dilated, her face. grew bright, and. sie 
started forward as if in gratitude; then a revulsian 
of feeling possessed her, ber eyesagain assumed that 
dull glare, ber hands involuntarily came together, 
and, slowly moving backward, she bitterly ejaca- 
lated : 

“No, no, it cannot be! Ihave dreamed; hoped, 
prayed for it; but it is a-mockery, a cruel moexery! 
Yow ask to torture me; you are like all the ress! 
Gogo, and: leave me to despair—to death !” 

** She is a good actress,” whispered Luis. 

The artist notiesd not his words, but softly ad- 
vanced, and, extending his hand with a gentle; re- 
assuring gesture; kindly responded : 

“ Not'so; you'wreng me. ‘I'hink you that Icould 
be base efough to deveive a woman? heartless 
enough to add to her sorrow? No, no! Heaven for- 
bid that I stioulé be thus guilty !’”’ 

“ Dney all talis so,’’ she cried, while her features 


I cannot, will not, leave you here to suffer, F 


contracted; ‘they hide cruelty beneath compassion | 
hate beneath love, and then surround me with new 
misery—new oppression. I can believe no one— 


truth is dead. But, stop, tell me why yon are here 
—here?”’ 
And:she shuddered. 


“T came, here with the hope of finding # dear 
friend,” he tejoined, gazing steadily into her face, 
‘‘ bat have not been successiul. Now I wish you to 
tell me whe you mean by ‘ they.’” 

“ Hush!”—she started back and raiséd her hand 
warningly—* they can hear; they are always near. 
1 live-in dread, iw torture. But why do I talk ?~you 
Kuow-it all. Yow laugi: silently at my woe ; it ses 
you to knvw that soon I: shall be niad—that I shall 
} ever’ sew hin.” 

“Who ?” The word left the lips of the artist'‘spon- 
‘tenedusiy, 

Her feattres’ relaxed and became calm alftost 
to'Vieancy, wnd'stre slowly moved backward, mean- 
‘tims wavicg' her hand deprevatorily. At length she 
piused; régartted itt in mingled wonderatd sattress 
and then, advancing, pleadingly said : 

et aid’ I say thas mwkes” you Took at mo 
wre’ 


Farnese pity wreath the face of the artist a8 he 
gazed ddwn upon tliatlovely being, whose sotrow 
had at last attacked the citadel of reason. 

Anon, as her eyes, so large and lustrous, opéned 
wider, he started convulsively, and, £0 prove the 
tfuth of the suppdsition which had entered his miud 
so suddenly, be geeky answered : 

‘You spoke of Vane ?” 

Her body became. rigid, her lips were compressed, 
and from her throat-came-the siugle word, in stifl:d 
tones : 

“ Well” 

Matthew kaew that hisconjecture was correct, but. 
repressing the agitating thought which the knowled; o 
engendered, he coutinued hie rues by saying at u 
voutare: * 

“ Hechas not been seew since.” 

A lowy agouized mosw lett the gitl's’ pallid Hps, 
and she‘would have fallen to the floor liad nét he 
caught Wer in life arms. 

An instant he gazed npow- lier blanched face, and 
then, placing her génthyim’* clitir, turned to Signor 
Luts avd réeqaested hit to procute water. 

The détective bowed’ assent and hurried away. 
Presently he returrett with a ctip filled’ with ‘the 
spirkling’ liqtid, pxssed it t6 tite artist, and stood 
silently by aud watched him in his affurts to” re- 
suscitaté tire maiden, 

“ How sttangé it it/ Signor Luis,” mised the artist, 
ag lie dhafed thé Gelicate wrist of the girl, “tint in 
hunting for Vite We should fiat Clarice, and in 
this state. If dreadful! Poor chil! she must have 
suffered keenly.” 

“You havee Wart hexrt, signor,” observed 
‘the d8téctive, indifferently, “so warm that it is 
controlled’ by appearances, That girl is playtug a 


' “And you, Siguor Lufé,” Yeplied the artist, With 
jist a totich of intigniation, ‘xtra very sagacions and 
péenetrmive, but ini this you dre thesrrect.’ 

The offver shitngged his siiowldets, but did’ ‘not 
Speik, ahd Muttliew, witli rewewed zoal, rested 


“his task of restoring to dufihwtion the senseless 


Clarice, 

As'lie looked Upon Her he Woudered not that Vane 
had loved Hert, for now hier fac Was calin as in sleep, 
atid wl its wataral gentleness mid Beauty, afdis- 
turbot By tite passion of aiigutsh, was plaiuly per- 


tiBle. 
or was very thankful fWar lie liad found her, but 
to ditt bis joy at this cditie the thoughts of the 
mystery atteating the absence of the surgeon, the 
feats, Conjéctures, and grit doubts that thronged‘his 
mid, stid'the harrowing stispérise that rested dver 
att Itke'a matitle of gléom,. 

At length, as the artist became somewhat appre- 
hensive at the contitiued insensibility of his fair 
patient, her largé eyes slowly opened and Were 
raised to his in dreamy inquiry. 

“ Avé you better?” he asked, kindly, with a faint 
stile. 

For a full minute those shfnitig brown orbs 
sétuded his face with liglits varying from wonder to 
meéelanchoty ; thén she movéd her band slowly over 
her brow, aud queried, in a whisper : 

“ Who are you, and where have I been ?”” 

“Tam your friend,” lid slowly réspouded, fi a 
soothing voice ; “ you have been asleep.”’ 

‘Strange, very strange!” she murmured, in a 
sadly incredulous way; “I have no friends, and 
sleep!—oh, it is very rarely tiwt 1 atm thus blessed. 
I cannot sleep, for all the time these dreadful things 
are before my mind, and sometimes I fear that J.sha'l 
be iusane—isn’t it awful to be a maniac? bk lave 
dreamed that I was, but you: don’t. thimk I am, do 





you ?”? 
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The artist turned his head away, for that low, 
plaintive voice had struck the tenderest chord of his 
warm, impulsive heart, and those mellow eyes bent 
upon him so pleadingly had aroused all the sympathy 
of his generous nature. An instant he hesitated that 
he might gain control of his voice, aud then re- 
sponded : 

“ No, no; you are weary and depressed, but a little 
quiet will restore you. You will leave, this place 
with me, will you not?” 

Her hands involuntarily came together; aeaf with 
fond hope, her lips parted, her eyes emitted a aoft, 
happy light, then they drooped, her fate’ bet 
sad agaim and she despondingly said: 

“™hey will not let me. Oh, if I only cosith; bat 
they won’t let me!” 

An instant she was silent, then partiall yawiag aod! 
placing her hand @pem his arm while Her 
dilated and sweptithet@om witireqpick 
added, nervously + ' 

“I believe I showld ‘be well again if T cond’ 
away. I have bewm here oe aoe 
freedom is), don’t you? t 1 
crf and lk Yorgi go wh poo 
careful an v y 
but sos yourWon’t ta orse prison, 

‘ou ” ae 
¥ “No, you sWAll be eam! for tenderly,” said the: 
artist, gravely, fOr ns h@esaw how ent she 


was he seemed tf grow Oldeb, tofeet ntere like a 
protector, and etiesquemtjy addressed her as he 


feilowed by Piette, 
As t ‘beheld tite } 
threw liend witte| 


to spent 
Motion to. 


would @ y' 
eae 

ap} in the 

maiden he halved 


ding , 

Pierre to follow Hiltm, walked: away.. Ae i: 
Ciarice shrawk from the ‘site: 
glancing from one to the other apprehensive 

distrust, said, in tones of reproachs 
“ Who are these men that come apf go at your 
bidding? Oh, donot deceive me, for T can bear but 
little more. I have been betrayed into new misery 
so often, and now when I have a little hope it would 
be wieked tocrush itiall. You won't—ob, promise 
me honestly—let me hear the truth, real truth, once 
you won't catry me to, ano dark 


Matthew tuened: his. mild eyes upon her, and im- 
preesively rejoined: 

‘Tl giwe: you my word: of honour, my, pledge before 
Heaven which we both love, and witich in mercy bas 
sent me hither and enabled me to.reseue you, that 
you shall beteken where kindness shell meet you, 
whereryou will be safe.” 

Her-iace beceante radiant, the: listless, blank look 
whiel tre artist. had. feared foreboded permanent 
insanity passed away, and in ite place came an ex- 
— of animated gladness, and she gratefully 


*£ believe iyou,.I thaak you, but, let.usicome now’; 
dén’tiveait.”’ 

He suiled-his reply, and, drawing her arm through 
hie, moved rapidly through the entry. Anon, ae;they 
Wathed, herexpression changed. to one of fear, and 
she glanced, suspiciously arouat at the same time 
begging him to hurry. He endeavoured to soothe 


second step. slie st p liy, as if fearful 
lest an enemy should. spring out upon them from the 
rooms at either side. { 

As they reaohed the first door Signor Luis; who 
had deseénded some minutes. previously, appeared 
with the-tell woman ia eustedy, As Clarice.scaw 
her she uttered a.cry of.affright,, covered her eyes 
with her hand that the repulsive, object mighs.te 
shut: from view, aud clung more fivmly to the:arm of 
the artist. Heinferred from this that the. coarse 
female, hadi been her keeper, but knowing it would 
only diswirb herto-refer to it, and desiring to allay 
her excitement as;much as. possible,, he spoke cheer- 
ing, tender words, and sought to impress.it upon her 
mind that she wassafe. Tis, however, was’ adiffi- 
cult task ; for the effecis of constant dread, continued 
grief and agitation unceasiag, cannot beat once miti- 
gated, wach less relieved. _ i 

Presently. they reached the street, where two car- 
Yiages, which bad been procured by an officer, were 
iu» waiting. As thesculptor saw the artist he ad- 
vanced aud was about to speak, when, seeing that 
the maiden shrank. away as.ii desirous.of avoiding 
either an introduction or conversation, he turned 
asd» and opened the: door of the foremost carriage 
for them, to enter. 

Matthew bowed his,thauks, gmiled with sed signi- 
ficance, and conducted Clarice to the vehicle ; as-sle 
placed her foot upon the step the driver spoke. 
The sound of his'veice fox, am instant held her still, 








then, tearing away from the grasp of the artist, and 
soe back tothe house, she tremulously ejacu- 
ated : 

“No, no, not with him! Let me die here in de- 
spair, but don’t tortere me with false hope!’’ 

“ What means tuis?” exclaimed the artist, in as- 
tonisiiment, “Do you know Wim?” 

She drew nearer to the wall, tirewontone hand 
in blended terror and sapplieation, amdianswered, in 
accents short and husky’: 

“Yes—yes! I knew tliat some of them were 
‘néar. I will trust yom ence more, Come; come, 
—— away from heré.;; tay where—oh, tell me 


trembled vivlently, while over her face 
again came that blank, staring look, so 
lL 
tly, with delicacy, and that she might have 
@fist placed his armnround her waist, 
‘With mifd sincerity and encouraging firmness 


t 
“Remember, I have given you my pledge, Be 





have. Gli and fear not. No harm stiall come to you. I 


ou with my life!” 


i and! adiied.; 
“ Fortbie suke, be my friend!’" 
} With an imprevatiom the driver swang his whip 
‘frthe ait wid bromglit: 7 down with stinging foree 
upon. tlie ears of the horses, who, madtiened by the 
cruel lash, rtheir hind feet, ard were about 
to boturd . Witenyat the risk of histife, the 
sculptor caught the near one by the bridte aud held 


it pnts sere good 
“ ‘Here, Biorve, take her—quick !” 


| ctguaeDainieanee erecting wy drow. te pistol, aimed 
it at the-driver's heart, andsteraly commanded : 
| ome down, or’you are a dead man!’’ 


q 


‘andiforward om tho: box, giving utterance to dreadful. 


and, | oatle,aad gnashing lits-teeth furiously 


Aw itant more aud his resolve was taken 
| eprimging from his seat, he fell upon Signor 
bore hit torthe 

Nobly the detective struggled, but the knee of ‘thie! 
brawny ruffian was upon his breast, his hand upon 
his throat, and'strength and breath were thus almost 

| suspended. 

ardly daring to disobey orders, yet anxious for; 
the safety of his superior, Pienrée hesitated a moment’ 
to watch the progress of the encounter, then, seeing 
that Signor Luis was in danger of losing his life, ae 
rushed forward, struck the aggressor a terrible blow, 
which renderéd him senseless, and then quickly 
affixed:a pair of handcuffs to his wrists. 

The short but desperate contést had exhausted 
Signor Luis, and for a moment he lay still to regain 
natural respiration; then, arising, he bent over the 
prostrate villain and regarded him  searchiugly. 
Anon his eye lighted, an expression of gratification 
flitted over his features, and, tearing the false 
whiskers from the face of the captive, he tri- 
umphantly exclaimed : 

‘You thoughttocapture us, did you? Your tongue 
spoiled your pretty game, and gave mo a hold upon 
you which I shall not let goin a hurry. You have 
worked very well, disguised yourself very, cleverly, 
and escaped us too long already.’ 

“ What! is ft the seer?” interrupted the artist, ex+ 


citedly. 

e The seer !’’ laughed thie detective, “ the idea. is 
ridiculous, It.is the fellow who-has driven between 
the two houses for several nigi:s past. As nearas 
Tean determine, his game was to get us into the 
carriage and carry us among our ebemies, so-that we 
could all be taken. [t was a buld plan; but, thanks 
to, the young lady, it has failed. I have a clue now, 
Signor Hart,, which, will help: me to uproot. this 
afiair.” 

**Héaven grant ussuccess, Poor Vane!’’ mur 
mured the: artist, almost. uncolscivusly. 

“What—what did you. say?’’ and the maiden’s 
fingers closed convulsively over his wriSt,and her 
breath. came in short, quick gasps, while her eyes 
dilated and emitted a light of eager supplication 
so intense that it seemed like frenzy. 

Matthew could not speak for a moment, Vane gone, 
perhaps dead, aud. she whom. he loved so passiun- 
ately, so oppressed by suffering that she was ra- 
tional only atintervals—it was. dreadful ! 

He prayed for both, he struggled with his 
emotions, and then said, in as steady a voice as he 
could command: 

“ Nothing, nothing ; give no heed to my words, 
they were but the expression of a passing thougiit, 
Let nothing disturb you, but lean upon me and be 
as calin as:pussible.” 

Her hand fell from his arm, her face underwent 
many changes, from despair to simple wonder, from 
impulsive hope to indifferent incredulity, and with a 


. Baraged ae lite defeat, the driver moved. Dnokward'| 


she dropped her eyes and relapsed into a listless 
silence. 

Signor Luis now called one of his men to aid 
him, and proceeded to bind the ankles of the fallen 
miscreant, and then with proper caution com- 
manded ; 

‘* Roberto, place thisfellowin the second carriage, 
and dovyou ride upon the bot. with the driver to pre- 
vent avy more treachery. We@anuot be too careful, 
we know not where we may MeePthe cunning agents 
of the Secret Power.” 

Them turning to Pierre H@éottinned ; 

“ Bring the female prisouer forward, she must bo 
bound also.” 

With his chin resting: upon his) ¢hest, and his 
‘hands: working nervously together, Pierre advances, 
aad, padsing before his superior, regretfully said : 

“Tam very sorry, signor, but tlie woman escaped 
while I was assisting you.” 

* Bseaped } gong!’ ejaoulated Signor Luis, in con- 
sternation, “ what carelessness! t she cannot bo 
far off, she must be concealed nearhere. Search 
everywhere, go——” 

“Pxouse ine, siguor,” interposed Pierre, “ but I 
have examined every available place, she is nowhere 
to be found.” 

The brows of the detective contracted, and |e bit 
his lip-With vexation, He could not reproach Pierre, 
for that woul: be ingratitade, and yet he was angry 
as well as grievedat the loss of the tall female, 
for-iu connection with her he had entertained many 
hopes; the most prominent of wirich. Was that le 
would force from het confession which would enable 
him toarrest her compavionsead restore the suryeon 
‘at ones: $= ‘Lhis was now destroyed, and repining 
wouldionly make the fact mote bitter, Accordingly 
= his unpleasant feelings and composedly 


“Since thie has ocourred we ligve no cause to 
detaimus:longer here. Pierre, you will act as driver 
ffor the: fitet carriage. I shall go in the second. 
q werate ready.” 

y’ stid Matthew, gently, and ina tone of 
) foreed!joy;"you are going away from this house for 
ever.” 

Clarice raised her glowing eyes and gazed stead- 
fastly into his face fora full minute; then, with a 
sad, sweet sinile, she softly repeated : 

“Forever, forever! Oli, I think £ see light be- 
youd. I[ know yon are not deceiving me. I am very 
glad to go.”” 

Carefully the artist assisted her into the carriage, 
and seated himself on the front sear at the side of 
the sculptor. None of the three spoke, the only soand 
Was made by the wheels as they rated over the 
stony street. 


CHAPTER x. 

Tue motion of the vehicle, the brief rest which had 
been. vouchsafed her, the delicacy and kindness she 
had received, had a salutary effect upon Clarice. 

It. seemed that a mist was floating away from ler 
brain, that the heaviness which had rested upon it 
was beiug gradually bauished, that the weakness 
which had, acted as a witliering Blight upon her 
physical system was. being removed, and that strength 
wag assuming its plice. Anou these feslings bé 
came more vigorous and extended, her mind gréw 
buoyant, and like a flash of ligltning ctine the fall 
realization of her sitdation of a sliort tinte before, 
which caused her fo look back upod if With terror, 
as @ reef upow Which hér life might have been 
wrecked. 

She was right. She knew not té its full extent 
the peril of her position, she Knew not that she had 
entered thé first degree of insanity—that, had not a 
counter effect been produced at the exact time it 
was, she would have Bost amaniac. Her suffering 
long continued aud debilitating, was culminating in 
lunacy her nature, so long oppressed, was undér- 
going a change at the moment when Matthew Hart 
pronounced. the name of his friend in the house. 

That caused syncope, enabled reason to rest in in- 
sensibility and recover its balance, and when she 
awoke the bewilderment engendered by this had 

revented tliought from conffictidg, and had given 
her brain time to regain its equilibrium in quiet. 
This, aided by géntléness, gavé het a sense of 
security, which helped the reaction to develope itself 
more rapidly than could have beén expected, and at 
last allowed the temporary haze to pass off. Had 
she not been bléssed with a vigorous constitution 
aud great power of will—which she was uncon. 
sciously exerting all tie time—she could not have 
survived the crisis with a sound mind, 

Lighter grew that. rejuvenating feeling, until the 
glow of health, mental and physical, returned to her 
being. Her first thought was one of ttanukfulnéss 
to Heaven for her safoty—thon a moment shéal- 








little sigh, which denoted priucipally weariness, 


lowed herself to rest; it was so sweet to feePthe 
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mind once more performing its natural functions, so 
tranquilizing to know that she was in security. 

Soon, however, she began to reflect upon her 
present position. She could remember but little, 
very little of what had been said and what had 
transpired during the hours preceding, but enough 
to acquaint her with the fact that she was with 
friends of Vane Vincent. That name brought back 
events which had been veiled from her mind for a 
very long time, she thought, but in reality only a 
few days. She saw him again before her mental 
vision as he fell through the trap in the upper floor 
of the house of the dark side, and the picture caused 
her to shudder, Had he been seen since, her heart 
questioned, She could not recollect that the artist 
had told her that he had not; she could only reason 
upon it, and conclude, from the fact of his absence, 
that le had not. 

This gave her sorrow, but in the midst of it she 
experi-uced a delicious quieting influence, a trust 
which mitigated its severity and caused her to hope. 
Anon, her cogitation grasped another subject, and 
one that produced perplexity, doubt, apprehension 
and sadness, aud blended them so as to engender 
agitating and conflicting thought. In this there 
was no hope to comfort her, but she bravely resolved 
o meet it without fear, to meditate as little as pos- 
sible, and to let her gratitude for her deliverance 
from confinement and the restoration of her reason 
overbalance all trouble. 

As she came to this wise, philosophical and touch- 
ing—for it is so, when we think of her trials—de- 
termination, the carriage stopped before the house 
of the sculptor, and the artist assisted her to alight. 
Silently the three entered the house and proceeded 
to the parlour, which was brilliantly illumined. 
Matthew, who had been walking by her side with 
hs eyes downcast, now looked up and uttered an 
inivoluntary exclamation of surprise, as he saw the 


avimation, the glow, the brightness of ber face, and 
then, conscious that he had been rude, he apologeti- 
cally sai: : 


**T beg your pardon, but—but you looked so diffe- 
rept——”’ 

He paused, confused and abashed by the shining 
beauty and intelligence of those brown eyes. 

She smiled reassuringly, and with a deprecatory 
gesture replied: 


“ Why should you hesitate ? I have to thank you 


for my rescue, and although I was hardly conscious 
of it until a few moments ago yet I hope I am not 
the less grateful in consequence. You know not my 
name— it is Clarice Lee.”’ 

“Tam thankful as well as happy to know that the 
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unpleasant effect of your trial has passed away. I 
am Matthew Hart, aud now let me introduce my 
friend, Mr. Wallace Lander.” 

Mr. Lander advanced, bowed courteously, and 
earnestly said : 

“It gives me pleasure to welcome you to my house, 
secoud only to that of the kuowledge of your safety. 
We are strangers, yet I have known you for some 
time—but, pardon me, it must be annoying to meet 
none of your own sex. I'am sorry that I cannot pres 
sentan equal, yet my housekeeper is a worthy woman, 
and will at least supply the deficiency,” and moving 
across the room he rang the bell. 

Presently the door opened, and a genial-faced, 
buxom woman of middle age entered, bearing a tray 
of delicacies. After setting the tray upon a table 
which she drew up under the chandelier, she turued 
around, courtesied, and was then introduced ‘to 
Clarice. 

“ You certainly need some refresiiment, Miss 
Lee,” said Matthew, who, feeling himself more 
acquainted with Clarice, assumed the part of host ; 
“permit me to help you—will you take wine or 
coffee ?” 

** Excuse me if I ingerfere,” remarked Mrs. Lennox, 
“but there is some good strong tea there, which I 
made expressly, thinking that Mr. Vincent would 
come,”” 

Clarice tried to render herself indifferent, but so 
sudden and unexpected was the shock that the spoon 
fell from her hand, rattled against the marble slab, 
and dropped to the floor, while she was painfully 
couscious of fiushing crimson. 

The sculptor frowned, and pretended to examine 
a book, that her embarrassment might not be in- 
creased. 

The artist for the instant was nonplussed ; then he 
assisted her in overcoming the annoyauce by taking 
not the least notice of the incident, and helping her 
to some choice viands. 

No more was said until Clarice had finished her 
repast, and Mrs, Lenuox had wheeled the table away 
and seated herself at the other extreme of the room ; 
then the artist drewa chair towards Clarice, and 
somewhat indifferently observed : : 

“Miss Lee, are you strong enough to converse a 
short time?” 

Her eyes dropped, she hesitated, and then evasively 
answered : 

**IT should be ungrateful were I to refuse so slight 
a favour.” 

He noticed the reluctance with which she spoke, 
and, attributing it to maidenly diffidence arising from 
the peculiar circumstances under which they had, 
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become acquainted, he gently and reassuringly con- 
tinued ; 

“ You naturally feel ill at case here, but I hope the 
fact that all are your friends will help you to become 
perfectly contented, The subject on which I am 
about tv speak must necessarily be a painful one to 
you, aud yet I have such an interest in it that I'cannot 
remain silent.” 

She bowed, and he resumed. 

“ You, I imagine, have been grievously wronged, 
in fact, I know that you have endured much grief, 
for when I first saw you the effects of it were only 
too apparent. In consequence of your sorrow another 
—a dear, very dear friend of mine, has lost his 
liberty, perhaps his life.” 

As these words smote the ear of the lovely Clarice 
it seemed to her that her heart trembled and vane 
down, and yet they were but a confirmation the 
conjecture which had previously arisen in her own 
mind. 

But what gave them their poignancy was the 
circumstances which none but she had knowledge 
of. 

She struggled with herself a moment, and then 
her features became rigid, her smile emitted a dull, 
steady light, and she merely said : 

“Well?” 

The cold tone in which that word was uttered, the 
hard indifference which sat like mardle upon the 
speaker's face, caused the remark of the detective to 
fly through the artist’s mind, and gazing with stern 
doubt upon her he hastily demanded ; 

“Do you mean by this that you know not to what 
I refer?” 

The maiden’s hands, which were clasped over each 
other, quivered, and the finger-nails pressed their 
palms, but her face changed not its stony look, aud 
in low, measured tones she replied ; 

“T deny nothing—I affirm nothing.” 

The artist started to his feet, walked backward 
and forward a moment with heavy, impatient tread, 
and then pausing before her, and directing his dark 
eyes searchingly upon her, exclaimed : 

“* Why do yon elude my questions? Why are you 
so immoveable? Surely, suffering innocence would 
not thus clothe itself in questionable silence. I ask 
you again, have you seen—do you know aught of 
Vane Vincent ?”’ 

In his ardour, in his haste, Matthew had uttered 
words which sent a shivering pang to Clarice’s heart, 
and for the moment almost stupefied her with an- 

guish, bnt by an effort her faltering speech was 


again restored. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE BARONET’S 80N; 
LOVE sath HATE, 


By THe AUTHOR OF 


“ Winifred Wynne,” “ One Sparkle oy Gold,” etc., etc, 

——_@—_—_—_—__ 
CHAPTER V. 

There is in souls a sympathy with sounds, 

And as the mind is pit-hed the ear is pleased 

With melting airs, or m»rtial—brisk, or grave, 

Some’chord in unison with what we 

Is touched wit hin us, and the heart replies ; 

A kindred melody the scene renews, 

And with it all its pleasures and its pains. 

OscaR VANDELEUR lad made his way to Pen- 
zance, and now came the final crisis as to Lis future 
movements, 

By the force of habit he took ap his abode at the 
“ Queen’s,” though it might better have suited his 
fallen fortunes had he chosen some humbler domi- 


cile. 
Of course, as. the son of Sir Lewis Vandeleur and 
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[&NGAGING A TUTUR. | 

“ Wanted—a gentleman of ability and birth and 
breeding to superintend the studies of # youth of 
fourteen, who is destined for a profession that will 
require a severe examination, Any one who fully 
answers the descriptiou thus given, and who may 
meet the views of the advertiser, will have a liberal 
salary and a most attractive and eligible home, and 
probably may be introduced to advantageous pros- 
pects when the immediate purpose of the advertiser 
may be falfilled. Address, C. B., post-office, West- 
bourne Terrace.” 

The offer appeared certainly a tempting one, and 
Oscar Vandeleur thought over it witha deep and 
earnest deliberation. 

He had no fancy for condemning himself to either 
insult or an ignominious expulsion from the family 
of Mr. OC. B., and he began to take himself to task to 
ascertain, the real state of his abilities in the 
matter. 

Certainly he bad received an excellent training, 
that ought to have fitted him for the post that 
was thus opened to him so opportunely, but then 
came the mortifying idea that he might perhaps re- 
ceive a rejection or, what was still worse, he might 
lose this position after he had once obtained it. But, 
then, necessity impelled him to make the attempt. 

There was no other prospect that he could at 
t imagine for him to get on in the world, 





the protégé of Lord Deimore, he was dated 
with the best room vacant and received the most 
respectful attention both from the host and the 
waiters of the hotel, till, in. the bitterness of his 
heart, he smiled to think how changed tie whole as- 
pect of matters would be if tne real state of his affairs 
were known to the civil and anxiously solicitous 
hirelings 

“The London papers have just come in, sir,”’ said 
the waiter, as he removed the breakfast things the 
second morning after the young man’s arrival. “ Per- 
haps you would like to see them.” 

And he laid the one of them on the table as he 
Spoke, 

Oscar immediately availed himself of the offer, but 
for a very different purpose from that which the 
waiter would have imagined. 

It was not the daily gossip that he perused, nor yet 
the political and fashiouable intelligence, but the 
sheet that is least fascinating to some aud the turn- 
ing-point of the destinies of others—viz., the supple- 
meut and advertisement sheet of the massive 
jourual. 

Oscar ran his eyes eagerly over the long list of 
advertisements till he came to one that more especi- 
ally attracted his attention. 

It ran thus : 





albeit he had so bravely and so resolutely dared his 
fate. 

He hastily called for pen and paper and dashed off 
a few lines to “C. B,,”. informing him that he would 
be in London at such a date, and would then call on 
him and state his;wishes and qualifications, then he 
called for his bill .and the railway guide and began 
to make final arrangements for his journey to the 
metropolis. 

There was much to think of and to foresee before 
he could even hope to obtain such an appointment as 
the one in question. 

He was scarcely so unversed in the world as not 
to comprehend that there must be many preliminary 
matters to be settled ere he could even hope for the 
consent of his correspondent to the acceptauce of an 
unknown man, without references, or even introduc- 
tions to him, and the rest of the day was employed 
by the young man in considering the mode of action 
in this novel matter, and ere the hour for his de- 
parture arrived he had iu a measure organized his 
plans of action, and the long night jouruey was fully 
occupied by the speculations for the future and 
anxious misgivings as to the result of the interview 
that was in all probability to decide his fate. 

* * * * * 





“Ts Mr. Bradley at home?” asked Oscar Vande- 
leur, as he stood on the steps of the large and hand- 
some mansion which appeared to be the residence 
of the “‘C, B.,” from whom he had already received 
@ gracious answer and an invitation to callat his 
residence in the morning of the following day. 

The foutman was unusually civil, considering 
that he was but a young and not well versed 
domestic in the aspect of the fashionable world, 
and in distinguishing a gentleman when he saw 
him, even though not surrounded by any of the 
attributes of wealth. 

“Yes, sir; if you will give me your name I will 
take it in, or your card,” he replied. ‘“ Aud I am 
quite sure that he will see you, sir, if you are the 
gentleman whom he said he expected to call on him 
this morning, by appointment.” 

Of course the applicant for admission signified that 
such was the case, and in a few miuutes he was 
ushered into # library, whose gorgeous lining of 
handsomely bound books bespoke rather wealth than 
taste, it might be, in the owuer of tie collec- 
tion. 

The apartment was vacant at the time when the 
heir of Vandeleur entered, aud he had, therefore, 
ample opportunity of surveying the appointments of 
the furniture and contents, and comparing them 
with the rooms devoted to similar purposes iu the 
Hall and the Castle, where his life had hitherto 
been passed, 

Certainly the air of newness over the whole 
entourage did not improve its appearance in his 
critical eye, nor tend to raise his estimate of the 
person whom he was shortly to meet as the judge 
and arbiter of his present course. 

He was not loug left in suspense. 

In a few minutes the door opened, and an indi- 
vidual eutered, whom he had not any difficulty in 
recognizing as the probable inmate of the house, 

Mr. Bradley was “ sharp’? in his whole aspect 
and gei-up. There was no other phrase for it, 

His features—especially his eyes—were sharply 
defined, his figure was rather under the middle gize, 
aud very defined in its lines and his dress, which was 
close and tight in its form and its fit. 

And his address was about as sharp and as abrupt 
as his whole appearance betokened. 

“Good morning, Mr,—a—Vandeleur, yes, that is 
your name, as I believe—very good, yes, so far, quite 
satisfactory,” he went on, in the most glib tone, asi f 
all was arranged in his mind before he entered the 
room. ‘* Let me see, you are the son of—of——” and 
he stopp¢d either from lack of breath or information, 
ot it might be to allow his visitor to open his lips and 
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givo some idea of his voice as well as his personal 
appearance. ‘ 

“Of Sir Lewis Vandeleur, Mr. Bradley,” put in 
the young man, calmly. 

He had already weighed the chances of hit telling 
the truth, or the reverse, and he considered that he 
owed really nothing to his father, who had behaved 
to him with suc!) unfounded harshness, and that He 
should feel no compunction at casting on bim'the can- 
sequences of the name being thus degraded and vor 
promised, F 

“ Ah, yes, indeed, so I imagined ; let‘me ses—le 
is, | think, a Cornish baronet, ishe no¥?” refarn 
Mr. Bradley, interrogatively. 


The gentleman assented. 
“Yes, I looked into that before twits west! 
letter,” continued the ownsref the mamtiovs 
is a thing about which I at more a 
anything else—I mean good bitth; andy Dmagr adi? 
that, if. L om not mistaken, so | 
ani, tiérefore, the heir to tithognd cstetws, Aur 
not corvéety Mr; Vandeleur?” = 

Osext haughtily assented, 

Fot pty oar he fully redfized! whut « wide 
distinvtiom existed between his in lite 
plebeia® commonness of mawoetr atrdi and) 
those of fis own class and birth, 

‘“« Well, I don’t want'to pry, bat 
rather 8 Dmust say, thata young 
4 such birth and. sach ee ee 

cod to the dependent position ‘ou seem 
anxious toageume. It is scarcely’ protile thatiit 


can Be from any taste for useful employment tliat 
you aterthas-iaclined.” ; 


Osuar's cheske:reddeved oriinson,.and @eharp end 
imperious retort ig om bie. that mijghic 
probubly lave most the nego- 
tiation Ketween him and his patron. 

But.then cotisciousness oi lil’ position, of | 
the ostteme difficulty that would attend his obtaining: 
ang other fiaghed upon lim: 


to oulitr down tliat impulsive temperand.iadiice him 
to bear for the time the penaltivs that wasmtiem 
brought on him by his position. 

There was a stern bitterness more touching than 
passion in his manner when he at last replied to his 
questioner : 

““You are right, Mr. Bradley.’ It i¢ decidedly 
ftom necessity, and not from ‘any ‘Téniarkable taste 
for hard work; tlwf Mam avout to earn my own: 
Ivitig, Bat ‘yot ¢atiidt expedt to enter’ more’ perti- 
culidrly on niy private and fatvify atextigemerits. 
I bwwe to’ fell you ‘thixt it ia ffot no faulfof mine: 
that’ I haveleit' my father’s louse ahd atm thrown ow 
tid world to gain my tréad. T heave no’thore guilt’ 
in’ the matter that yourséff) ho any more to be 
Blamed! ‘86 niucli T assure you asa tian of honour and! 
a fedtiéman.” 

Mr. Bradley was shrewd, if he’ was neittiertalertted 
tor High bred. 

He had scureély ‘gained ‘his fortune wittrott!a 
tolerable knowledge of nyeh std insigtit inte thei? 
truth and sificerity, and a more suspicious observer 
still could hardly beve doubted the imdiytant and 
firny air and niatitier of | Oscar Vandeleur as” He’siood 
tiffinchingty béfote hit’ aud ‘asserted His’ etftire 
Ulamivelvssness‘ add Hotonr. 

But what was certainly thore' remarkabte sti! was 
the’ flash of apparent Gleditaré whiolt passed"over 
the features of the “‘risen mau ”’ as his young visitor 
spoke. 

“Well, yes; I see—T am quite inclited’td th e 
geur word, Mr. Vandelear, quite. Only I stippise— 
thatis to say, it'is as well to be prepared, you know, 


atid to be never'ttken unawares, atti, sappositty your | 


father, Sir Lewis; slionld be taken from’ this’ world 
of course, you would at once have ft Téed¥e my 
family and assume your rightful position ?” 

“ Certainly, Mr. Bradley,” returned Osear, with a 


half‘stiile. “I cannot éngage to remaiii as a titor 
when [ can live at Vandeleor Hall with plenty of 
lands aud money t6 #muse myself with. If tit is 


an obstacle, I far our’ urraugenretits will come to 
tang ht,” 

“Oh, deur, no, certainly wot: I am by nd’ tiidéans 
unreasonable,” returned the eldér gentleman, hastily 
“And of course it may very likely be sonte time 
before it could occur, atrd theu my boy would Be'out’ 
of “leading-strings,’ as it may be called. No, Mx 
Vandetenr, if alt else is- right, P do not in the least 
fear titas we sirtl split on that point.” 

And the gentlaueu rubbed his hands with ap 
perent give at his own excellent joke, of whieh Oscar 
did rot in the least see the point. 

** Well, sit, I believe I am quite able to undertake 
the situation you have to offer,” returned’ Oscar, 
quietly. ‘ I have not deen so long away from my own 
studies that I can have much difierity ity superin- 
tending those of your son, and no couseientions paius 
shall be spared, Tecaty avstre you, ow my part for that 













‘} oftour family, and yow will in all respects share the 


Géleer, you will be pretty well like my own som; 





purpose,” 





“T don’t doubt it, I don’t doubt it, Mr. Vandeleur. 
As I often say to Mrs. B., ‘Rank is everything when 
it is the real old blood,’ and I can trust your word, 
Mr. Vandeleur, and, what is more, I shall be very 
glad for my lad to have the advantage of being. 
trained by @ real gentleman like . So we 
will consider the matter settled for the present, and it is 
always ble of if any arise 
on either side: ‘ae to the which I) 
think may also be as ensily arranged. | propose to 
give you a hundred @ year, in addition to your board) 
and lodging, which is a han‘<bme salary for one 
bey’s tuition. ‘You will. be . vated quite as one 


lutturies and pleasures We can command with the 
méney I have to» with ; in fact, Mr. Vem 


youreve, till 
world,’’ 
Oscar decidedly winced under the«gracious 


‘pro: | 
nfise, but it was not-for him to pause: aud: simmer 
ow the terms of his agreement, and h 
bie thant: in-silence. at Oe 


you take your independent positiondimthe 









CHAPTER VI. 


“ Wett, Sir Lewis, so you have not obtained for 
tmerany very satisfactory reply from your fair daugh- 
tor,” said Mr. Brooke Rawleigh on his first visit to the 
Hall after the receipt of the reply to his formal pro- 
pestiifor the hand of Miss Vandeleur, 

*‘ Hum, I searcely know that you/e@in exactly say 
tat, Mr. Rawleigh,” returned Sir Lewis, haughtily, 
| forthe’ baronet. assumed an entirely di tone in 
dedfing with tlie wealthy millivvaire tothat whic 

bed to his young daughter: “It appears 
to: te that when you cous ivr Miss Vandeleur’s 
youth and birth, you can scareely be surprised if she 
doesnot at once p into your arms) as may perhaps 
be’ tlie custom of less high-born’ girls whom you 
have known,” 
Brooke Bawleigh fidgeted impatiently on his. 


is ; 1 really limve hadivery little exp» 
ri dw young ladies’ fancies and bwbits,” returned 
th fally. “ Allthat I ktnow is this: [ 
hi settl 


emeutte offer, both duriu. 
r my death. Dam willing, also, wo 
any large fortune in téturn, There- 
ily seems to me that Ioughtto be played 
2 wito: tds nothi#g at stake or a 
ae tréating’for a wealthy heiress. 
ill, B don blike the girl worse for not being iu 



























not accept: your Mind invitation this 
huve some ts for to- 
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apa ea is sufficient,” 


his h 


again 
if it enit you, Iwill curly Wex: 
week. for the . to “4 
Shall.we say, Mr. Vandelewr, Wednesday perhaps 


“ Oertainly,” replied the young man, “ certainly, 
and I hope I shall be able to give you satisfaction, 
Mr. Bradley. It wiil not be any fault of mine, I can 
assare’ you, if it isnot se,” , 

* Oby no fear;:d -hawe » presentiment that it wilk 
bewo, and that our engagemeat, will be of a vety 
permanent character: Well, if, yor must goy I will 
not detaim you any longer, Mr, Vandeletr,”’ he adddd 
as Oscar rese'to depart, ‘ Good day, audit youuferl 
incbined to give mea-oall,or if) you have angoidg 
more to.say tome, I shall be delighted td see yoh, 
aud so will Mrs, B., | am sure,” 

Andi with « cordibl shake of the andthe gewtlé— 
men parted. 


Mr: Bradley sat down ageiu with sd cluckle of 


satisiaction whem the door closed belitwd Is guest. 


“Allright; exactly the man Dwanted) Itethe 
way ali has happened toe methrough lélewevery one 
ani everything lave seemed tobe madealmost tol y 
hands it must be: that I lave either # vety 
sharp; stiirewd brain, or else] was bora underwvety 
lucky star; but to think that now all this is completed 


‘and accomplished. this’ should come te crown the 


wirele! But I must Keepit to myself; ne woma’s 
tattle mast epoibthe gane, All thatis necessary, iu 
iny opinion; is to let things sloue, and all eleewilt 
follow of itself, aud therefore | will give:taat ewe to 
Mrs) By aad nothipg more, Joseph: Bradley is 
ihasver in his own house, thank: Heavens; and means 
to continue so.” 

He pérbaps neither guessed nor cared to gress that 
the évent over which he thus: made @ jubilee whee 
less exhilarating to the other person more immediately’ 
convvrned, 

Osear Vaudeleuc's lips were curled: im’ @ vain 
attempt to restrain the tumultof passion aud svorn’ 
that agitated his wholo breast; He was fixed aw 
lwét; be had taken the first etep ‘in the caresrhe had 
chésén—he had bound himself to what might well: 
be the most irksome life that could be'chosen'by, a 
titan. 

Mrs. B. and her daughters might very likely be 
far more detestable than her sharp Hivtle husban@and 
the hopeful pupil who was to be-his ei 

And he,the protégé and relative of Lord Dek 
tere, tle lover of tie: retined’ awd loveby) Lady 
Ddith Dupuy, the brother of Gladys Vandelear, 
wus to be condemned to such a fall and to the sosioty 
of wnder-bred plebeians and to duties that might 
well depress and degrade the very spiric aud‘soul 
of a young and high-bora man, 

It was no pleasing prospect, and for the time Oscar 
could scateely Control himself by the thought-that 
he hed esonped poverty and attained withwut in- 
fHueuce or references the inmndsome selary and? tive 
prowised comfort and luxuri-#of Mr. Josep Diadley’s 
wealthy and Well-appointed house. 


peratl of course, ti 
paws Suomen Miuneenn: ‘ae 
lag ena gore oa 


not wish 
” 


views, and trast. tomy influence 
for the satisfactory completioa of 
I 
sines I 

things about her that are exacily 
‘whee I wish im « wife—for instance: she is young 
and pretty and well born, and besides which there is 
something about her that is oy ge to most other 
girls of her age, and I believe I could trust her to do 
the right thing as my wife. Still I should like onecon- 
dition first, before I am quite resolved in the matter. 
Dstoutd like topee Miss Vandeleur, alone, before the 
efifdit id qtite dettled,. aud thea | «vill give youlmy 
ultimatum as to whether I shall withdraw or not 
from my candidature fowher hand.” 

Sir Lewis hesijated, 

He stdreely~ tue w ‘whetiier hei céuld trust Gladys 
in the matter, 

She had so absolutely dedlihed; ih the first instance, 
to even entertain. the propusition, aud then only 
yielded a reluctant consent to the probation, that it 
was only too “she would so plainly ex- 
plain her feelings to her suiter that it would inevi- 
tably ruin the whole prospect, 

‘+ My déar sir,” he began, “ P'antaftaid that it will 
bo. vety useless experiment, slice Gladys is so 
young wad inexperienced, and,caunot.be supposed at 
presemt-to’ktiow her own mind or to decide against 
my wishes‘ot witiiout my gaidanes. Better let the 
thing go quietly on and slide as it were into its 
oours& PT Letisthe very best advice I cangive you 
‘wader the ‘circametances, Mr. Rawleigh, and, you see, 
I am a father, and perhaps better able to judge inthe 
bosiness;” he added, with am attempt at aa arch 
‘smrthe. 

*“Dxease mo, Sir Lewis; but my mind ie'made ap,” 
said the suitor, firmly. ‘* You see, it may be a weak- 
noes on my part, but it. is: one: that 1 caanot get 
lover, Ihave nv ides of going on blindielded, and 
ie s@eths'to ine-tiat: if Miss Vawdelear is ao utterly 
plastic wad at) your’ merey she might well 
acvept avy Husband you thought fit to choose for her. 
If she is whie to jadge ior herself iv asking the delay 
there: ought to be ue difficulty im her telling, her 
fuvave bussand what she does think and. feel and 
wish—that is, if all is straightforward and) above- 
board, Sir Ivewis.” 

It was » home thrust; and the baronet saw that he 
wis. somewhat bevween: tie horns of a dilemma 
when he heard aud realiaedithe visiter’s decided at- 
titudein the affair. 

“Well, Mr. Rawleigh,I really do regret itwand 
uvast: coufess,”’ he suid, at last, “Gladys is certainly 
) uadermy ecuntrol and advice, bai I cummot auswer 
for any girlish nonsense which may betray itself in 
anything she may suy to’you. And I am not at all 
ashamed to say that L should regret the rupture very 
much were any such titing to oceur in our present 
relations.” : 

“ Better soon thaw late—first than last,” was tle im- 
perturbable reply. “‘I'nere is uothing tike wuth 
and candour, in my opinion, and I am not so stupid 
that 1 cawnet distinguish between a giri’s simple 
coquetry or shyness and downrightiaversiun to, the 
proposed match. It must be, Sir Lewis, or: else I 


ly to the pro- 
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shall be obliged, with gtoat regret, ts Withdraw ae 

ether my pretensions to the hand of your r. 
it is for yow'to-devide which yow prefer.” 

‘* Well, if it is so strongly*your wish, of course’ it 
met be done,” ‘retarned ‘thé baronet, useasily. “I 
wilt go'wnd fetch Gindyé-at oneo for the parpos6:” 

« Better let it be W messige, Sir Lewis. T ‘Had 
rather have'a plait; auewer from Miss Vin-- 
deléur. If she cothe here You can -easily inférm 
ler of the object Of my vicit; aid What you Ltve 
Sistded tout my réquest.’’ 

It was a Hard pill for the Urrotiet'fo “swallow, but’ 
hé, in Nile tart, was'so'resolits fa his anxidty® that’ 
the marflage slioutt take plate thet he dtred tat’ 
gi any moré obstacles vat wlreMly wee étisting 4 

theway, ; ; 

“It mast be ag you wish, Mk Rawleigh, and, at” 
your dwn risk ff you do So,” he said, ringing. pe 
bell, “At the same time I mist give you: fair 
riotice that it will give’me* ds welk-as. yourself, real 
avnoyance and. dissppointment if you do oausé a 
ruptore.of the propesed engagement. | Edwarday let 
Miss Vaudelewr be | he Lwish toysee-her,’” 
he continued,.as the servant appeared. 

In. ® few minutes. the, baronet .was abeyedy and 
Glatiys entered-the room ia, perieetly happy uncou- 
sciousness:of what had occurred or the visitor. whom 
she would find there,, ‘ ¥ ‘ 

“ Did you waut me, -papa 2)” she,-said, ag slie opened : 
the-door. “1. wae with——” j 

But before the, seuteuce: was completed ber eyes 
fell onthe mature figure of Mi KawWigh; who had 
rather retired ffonr view. : ov ‘ 

The flus that dyed ber face hadicértainly more of , 
painfal astonishment tleao of any more flatvering 
eniotiods tv its sudden crimeony wad Mr... Rewheizu- 
was by no means so iuiatuated ad muy wo imverpeet it: 
aright: 

‘Miss Vandeletrs’ he said, coming forward with \ 
extended hand, “sou muet biome mie and wot-your! 
father for having ‘thus. ker you by surprisw. [ 
wished 'to’see you Withot ay tutored ‘ preperations® 
on your part, and it is Tor Bit Léwig' to explain his 
feblings and Wishes frimkly béefére ts Beth as to! 
your conduct ih the*tnterview.” 

“Gladys kuoWs already by Mk add ’'the pro- 
tifve sife has givén me, Mr Riwleigt,”” was the 
baronet’s Cold résponss: “Sy dear; this nit for 
hand’ maturally ‘withes to Have tite’ assurdtice: 

rom ‘your own ‘lips’ that’ what’T Wave cfd hint is* 
perfectiy, true. as to your own intentions,” f#ti'stre 
you would not deceive me im this «hatter, Gladys, 
nor attempt to forfeit the pledgé you have given wie 
by any unworthy uonsetise, aud sot will bh you 
to hear and reply at. leisure—only remember I am, 
willing to keep to ihy pee of: the contract, Which is 
that My. Rawleigli should not expect tw be am 
accepted lover during the time of provesien-. 

Aud with thig little ebullitiou.of antoyance, which 
was perbaps rather inteaded as a rebuke to the man 
who bed fer the moment. gained, a victory over him 
lie retired from. the’ scene,-and Mr. Rawleigh aud’ 
Gladys: were'alone. 

It was a perplexing position to both. parties; most,. 


Gladys: Vandeleur’s spirit. roused up at. whatslio 
deemed an unaccountable trespass -on ler rights as a 
free maiden. 

It. was; however, only for lser to submitiand te 
listen, and then replg'to the: best of-iver proprietyand! 


prejudiee her yer more: ageinst hige is woald 
brave been brough# aboet by tis résolution om the 
part of her detested suitor: 

“T'see you aré'augry, Miss Vandelett,’ he tegan; 
“wd E dou’ t a ia the worse fot being'so in ‘the 
‘Tight plave. You fariey you are pra dee 
and trapped into What you don’t ata aid’ not 
bargain for. Is it not so, young lady ?” lie added, 
with # half-surile; ttiat Hnd'perhaps some'tendéiicy to’ 
soften tlie’ “lorrors of the siftation™ to the girls 
mind, 

There Was nidfe fratikneds thidu auger in thé reply 
she gaVe at last to his question. 

* Yes, Mr. Rawleigh,I do. It is nioté tau I pro- 
mised my: father to euduré from you, and if I had 
knowu that you were here I believe I sliould have 
decliuedtosee you, You asked fer the truth,” she 
went on, with a more gentle appeal iu her beautiful 
features, “and l havespoken it.’’ 

“Yes, and-we. shail understand each other much 
beiter injconsequence,” he answered, with. unmoved 
calmness. ‘‘ But, Miss Vandéleur, if you will do me 
the simple justice to listen, with quiet patience to 
one or two questions, and repiy to them with the 
same candour that you bave shown in this in- 


“If L answer-at all you may. be sure that it will be. 
the truth,”’ she suid, firmly, 


is it trae that’ you have’ consented to receive meas & 
déclaretl suitor during this winter, to try to recon- 
‘eile yourself to me as’a futere husband ?”’ 


you would visit here as ‘a friend;.and not attempt or 
expect amy warmer tone in om’ intersourse, Mr. 
Rawleight That was :tiy’ promise to my father, in 
compttaree witl hiseatnest wishes.” 

“ So'nuchr [eam glad to Heay,’’ he sni@, with a look 
of relief. ‘It would be a sad beginning’ of the affair 


itistanice, But ond thing nture Pam adxtdus th’ know, 
atid it is W more déelitat’ qitéstion stil ‘to nek: Miss 
Vatdelenr, is there atty one stse fiat ‘you liavé seen 


already it Tove?” 
Gladys almost laughed, thougti a blusi. did 
naturally arise i her chéeks at the qaestibn. 
“Certainly not, Mr. Rawleigh. I have not the 
lightest feeling or inclination of “the Kind. The 
ly person who at alk interests me is iny. brother, 


tiore than dny other human being,” 

The gentleman. was as niuch amusediin Iris-turh 
as Glady's-had' beeu at the idea thus given. 

“Well, I am, mot quite’so unreasonsble as. to. be 
jealous of a brother,” he. said. more) .gravely. 
“ Though).60 faras- lca uuderstdnd, thers :seeme tb 


relations with his family. But that iyanore for your 
father’s covditleration than: hiine;’’ he went on, 


Vandeleur, is whether you ave so conip! ately free ih 
your affections that you may .bevablerand willing to 
typ laud give: them te ne, Ddmnow it cauwot be'such 
romantic’ |ove'as you world feel. spoitaueonsdy for a 
young atid attractive man’; Unt still 1 will do-ah | 
eau‘ te ‘meke you Happy, Gladys; and F-irave the 
means to. do so; if lueury and’ gratifieatiow 6f your 
wishes can avail.” 

The girl could ‘scardely have believed’ that she 
could have felt the degree of kindlitess at@ even 
eretitide to the ‘middie-aved plebvian suitor that 
Wirhted wp fn Her ‘yotttg heart as He wpske. She 
did not think for one moment’ that’ sh ‘é¥er could 
fove of drewth of hint asa husband: Bit she dit 
Pésdlv¥é'to Woall sie Gould to save hior from pain’and 
at fi his unlucky préfetente for*Her- 
self. 

“Mr. Rawleigh,”’ she said, with a softer Titotia- 
tioh than wits’ perhaps advisable fn hét Votce, ** I am 
grateful to you for your consideration, for Twill try 
to deserve it.. J tell yee frankly Ido not feel at 
resert.that it is at all berg Me cin ever honest! 
come your wife, It might be that I should feel 
thust choose between that and a great sorrow, but 
would it be just.or fair to you fo let you marry me, 
or expect for months'to marry me, On such a chance 
and for such a reason ?’’ | 

And she looked up in his face as if to ask him for 
advioe rather than in reply to hie pleading. 

A slight, passing annoyance, perliaps pain,, did. 
cross iis somewhat impassive features; and. hezre- 
mained silent for a we moments eré he replied.y | 

* Yes, Gladys, if bam willing to take, the risk 
with my eyes open you are not wrong,” he: said, 
gravely. ‘I only \ask as‘uiuch honesty im deeds as 
you profess in words. If you will give me» fair 

I do not even: dew dusnvic of) winnieg your 

aud confidence sufficwnily to make you 

happy: DP also promise you in my turm to claim 

nothing in the meantime except a rigtt to more 

familiar intereoutse with you tiwn | otherwise could 

¥ou will give ine this: rigint, will you: not, 

Gladys; till we-deeide more completely what-is'to be 
our futute relations?’ ‘ 

“Yes; yes; I will indeed,” site said; frankly. “I 
shall not be afraid now that you will ia any degree 
trisandérétend me, orfPbnew this subject, tH the’ 
tine We hive fixed.’”” * 

“Yon tiny triist’ mie, except in very exceptional 
circumstances,” he said, gravely, “‘ and now’ that’ is 
satisfactorily arratiged, it appears to me, Mies Vau- 
delont—or Gladys, may I not call you tow?” 

She* assénted, With a BrmTld of Yolief that this 
dreaded interview was now over, aund@ that ail 
appréhedsion of any deception on his part or her own 
was past. and gone, 

“Tf you did but know how I despise any kind of 
falseness,” she said, ‘‘ you would comprehend that 
half my terrors are over now that we understand 
each other; you cannot blame me, and I shall not be 
afraid of you any more.” 

“ Good,”’ he said, with something of the smile of 
gentle approval that might have been bestowed on 
achild, “Ican trust asa wife one who has been 
so bravely honest as a maiden, and now I will call 
Sir Lewis and repeat our agreement to him, se that 
you can have no more annoyance from. that 





“TI believe it, and, now, then we shall get on;”’ was 





L quarter.” 


his:terse'reply: ‘‘ luvthe first place, Miss-Vandéleut,.- 


Yes,” she said, firmly, “on the: condition that. 


if I hwd’ Beet tedéived’ by your fatter inf the first: 


whom you prefer to me—in plain Evglish, ate You: 


so&r,.and he would influence-ingy wishes and actions 


| be some mystery, attached to Mr, Oscar Veadeleur’s » 


quickly, “The great paiht to berconsideredy Missy 





Tho baronet wae not far away—indeed, had he been 
any, one of inferior birth there might have been 
some suspicion that he had been near enough to 
overhear the conference, 

‘Well, Sir Lewis, yoar daughter and I have come 
to a full understanding,” said Mr. Rawleigh, with a 
totally different. manner from what he had assumed 
to Gladys in their interview, “and it is my wish and 
hers-that the whole subject should be suspended for 
tie next few months, during which I shall feel at full 
liberty to visit the Hail as a favoured friend. Miss 
Vandelour has fully justified my choice by her noble 
and caadid.conduct,and, all.I ask.of you is to let her 
act as she-has promised ia the matter.”’ 

‘I ean wish nothing more; according to that state- 
mehty Mr. Rawleigh,” replied the baronet, coldly. 
“ Gladys knows iny. wishes, aud, if she meets yours, 
the mauuer of carrying them out, I am content to 
leave: to yourselves, Gladys, my love,” he-added, 
in a kinder tone, turning to his daughter, “ it, is 
gratifving to,find. that you are worthy, of your race, 
anda true an@ obedient. child so far, but, whatever 
Mr. Rawleigh may, think, Lshall, certainly wait the 
result before L finally make my arrangements or form 
my judgment.ia the matter. Now, if.you wish, we 
will, excuse, your farther presence,” he continued, 
with.a:bow as dignified.and formal as would have be- 
come a sovereign. giving. leave to au attendant to 
quit bis preseuce. : 

‘Lhe givl gladly,obeyed, and, witha timid extension 
of her hand to hersuitor aud @ courtesy to her father, 
she passed rapidly from.the.room, | 

“+ Well, Sir Lewis,.so fac so. good,” observed Mr. 
Rawleigh, relapsing into: the seit of commonplace 
style trem which he had. been raised by the very 
foree of, bis late feelings; ‘aud I shall try to observe 
a judicious moderation, in. my visits to the Hall, so 
you need nov faucy I am at all. sbirking the business 
if. I do not come as often a3 you might expect. Mean- 
while I advise you to leave that fine. creature of 
yours as much as possible alone. Don’t worry her, 
that ismy advice, ‘There are horses tliat will be 
guided by a silken, rein who would kick at a hard 
bit, and if. I am not mistaken there is something of 
tbat spirit in Miss: Vaudelour. You have not been 
too successful with your son, if report speaks trath, 
so it is best to try a different tack with your 
daughter. And now that all is, settled I will wish 
you,good day.’”’ 

And. the plain-spoken. suitor coolly departed, al- 
most before Sir Lewis had presence of mind.to ring 
the bell fot the servant to attedd him tothe door, 

“Take his advicé!” repeated the barohet to him- 
self, with an angry sneer >‘ ¥ds, so far ag.it suits 
me, But he will find a different tone when once 
Gladysis off my hands. Tuen I shall be free to 
gratify myreal wishes for my Wenna’s advancement. 
I can offer’ fortdnestough to justify ary man in such 
a marriage and she is a splendid creature, with 
talent and strength enough fora queen. Aud tomy 
taste she is far’ bandsower than Gladys, and—and 
she, is my own, my very own and undisputed 
ohild.” 

Gladys,repaired to hor usual morning-room without 
seeking the solitude that-she knew was not healthful 
io her present frame of, miad., 

She had. made her decision., She had. said and 
heard all that. could be of aay. avail in the actual 
stave of hor affairs, and her, wisest course was no 


. doubt to dismiss all doubte and. regrets, aud ocoupy 


herself as muchas possible, till the time arrived for 
her finsl answer to her siegniar and unwelcome 
suitor. 

Wenna was there as usual, a newspaper in her 
howd, which seemed tu possess: some tidings of re- 
markable interest, to judge from her glowiny cheeks 
and eager eyes, 

“Took, Gladys,” she exel#imed, as her sister 
entered) “ There issometiing toe be proud of ina 
telative likethat. Lf itewas bub Osvar, [ really think 
E-stould go in myself for a regaiar remoustranve to 
pepa'on his behalf. But, dear me, he never has dove 
anything to’ warrant it, se far ay I know; he is bat a 
poor-spirited’ dependent on bis rrother’s relations.” 

Gladys did not'reply; she kaew full weil tirat it 
twa a hoptless subjett’ bet weetrher sister and herself; 
a sort of chronic difference of opinion, which only 
sone powerful force’could alter, aud she was weary 
of argument when it did but’produce angry fevling 
atid bitterriess. So she quietly took the paper and 
read the paragraph pointed out by Wenna, 

‘We have much pleasure in recording a deed of 
bravery that proves the old high chivalrous, spirit 
still existe in our yoling and noble aristocracy. Lord 
Dupuy, only son of the Earl Delmore, is now ona 
long tour, which he intends, as it appears, to em- 
brace far more than the usual route of travellers even 
in the present day. It was im the course of these 
travels, and while in a storm in the Guif of Candia, 
that the young viscount thus distinguished himself ; 
One of the passengers had been very imprudeatly 
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standing ‘near the ship’s edge, without any precau- 
tion to steady his footing in the rolling of the vessel, 
and on a sudden lurch he fell overboard in the raging 
sea beneath. There was of course a ery of horror, 
and the more heartfelt perhaps beause the unfor- 
tunate man was @ husband and father, and his wife 
and three children were on board. Lord Dupuy 
did not pause to consider the risk, but jumped over- 
board, with only partial divestment of his clothes, 
and after a desperate struggle for life brought the 
unlucky drowning man to the surface, and the two 
were drawn on board amid the chéers of the sailors 
and passengers who had witnessed the noble deed. 
We may add that the gallant young viscount has 
already won laurels of a different nature, as he took 
first-class honours at Oxford, and won the famed 
Newdegate prize during his residence there.” 

Gladys read the paragraph with sparkling eyes, 
that almost glisteved with admiring, tearful mois- 
ture. 

“That is. noble, brave, Wenna,” she said, as she 
returned the paper to her sister. “It is a sort of 
reflected glory to have the same blood in one’s veins 
as such « gallant fellow. I wonder what he is like. 
Oscar always seemed to speak more of Edith than 
her brother whevever I saw or heard from him.’” 

“Probably because he was more akin to the sister 
than the brother,” answered Wenna, with a scornful 
smile. ‘‘ 1 don’t suppose that Cecil would have much 
to do with a poor-spirited fellow who was actually 
like a pauper in the house, However, it is to be 
hoped we shall know more of him some day, Gladys. 
I feel absolutely in love with him. I wonder how 
it would do to write to Edith and ask for his photo- 
graph. That might do very well for an introduction,” 
she went on, with the sort of sportive gravity that 
seeme:! natural to her strange nature. 

“It might, if you can get it,” laughed Gladys; 
“only it would be necessary to send your own, 
Wenn, and papa might object, or Lord Delmore 
either.” 

“Papa will not object to what I think [ should 
like,’’ said Wenna, proudly, “and I don’t think Cecil 
would be at all a despicable match even in his opivion. 
It might, at any rate, be a brilliant pendant to Mr. 
Rawleich, with his forty th d per a eb, 
Gladys?’ 

The sister did not reply. 

‘The contrast was a dangerous one between the 
dashing, brave young viscount, with his varied dis- 
tinctions, aud the plain, matter-of-fact, mature aud 
obscurely born Brooke Rawleigh. 


(To be continued.) 





BURIED SECRETS. 
—@-— 
CHAPTER XLII. 


Louerre had by no means recovered her former 
health and strength. Her arm was in a sling; she 
Was nervous and easily fatigued, and by the time 
she arrived in London on her brief journey from 
Norbourn she felt a necessity for a few hours’ 
rest and quiet, before proceeding to carry out her 
plan of revenge against her husband. 

“We must find lodgings, Mike,’’ she said to her 
small ally. “l’ve got all my luggage with me, you 
know. 1 shall take you wherever | go. I can’t 
forget that you saved my life twice over, and so 
long as I've a penny left you shall have half of 


“But where shall we go, missus/’’ queried the 
lad. ‘* Back to Kentish Town ?’’ 

“No; lam done with that place, and with the 
name of Mrs. Brown. I am Mrs. Dalyell, Mike, 
and you must learn to call me so,” said Lolette. 
**There’s to be no more secrecy about me. I am 
straightforward and above board. I shall hide 
from nobody. And I have made up my mind 
to go back to the old lodgings, where | lived with 
mother, before we ever saw or heard of Mr. Dal- 
yell. I am going to begin all over again at the 
very point I left off at then, when we left that 
place!”’ 

Upon alighting at the station they took a cab 
and proceeded to Lolette’s former lodgings in the 
little street opening out of Tottenham Court 

we 

It was to these lodgings that Mrs. Flint had 
brought Dalyell upon the night he had captured 
her in the street; it was in one of the garrets 
of this house that Lolette and Dalyell had first 
met, 

The girl had no sentimentality, no fine sensibili- 
ties to render this place with its associations odious 
to her, 

As the cab drew up at the kerb-stone she 
alighted, followed by Mike, ascended the house- 
steps, and knocked at the door. 





Her former lardlady answered the summons. 

She recognized Lolette at once, despite the young 
woman’s blanched complexion and the fact that 
Mrs. Dalyell looked years older than when they 
had last seen each other, avd she uttered an ex- 
clamation of surprise, and cried out : 

‘It’s never you back again, Miss Flint? Well, 
I never! If this don’t go ahead of everything I, 
ever heard of! First one, now the cther——’’ 


Lolette did not pause to inquire the meaning of. 


the last sentence. 

“ It’s I, sure enough!’ she exclaimed.. “I’m 
married now. I’m Mrs. Dalyell. I don’t live with 
my husband, and I’ve come te you for lodgings. 
Can you give me a good room, and a garret besides 
for this boy ?” 

“Why, yes, miss. Ican accommodate you. But 
where’s your ma?” 

“She’s gone out to Australia. I am all alone 
now.” 

The landlady’s eyes twinkled strangely as she 
remarked : 

‘“‘I’ve a room on the third floor as you may like, 
miss. The third floor front is let, but if you 
wouldn’t mind sharing it with another lad “ 

“Bat I would! I want a room to myself, I’ll 
look at the rooms,” she continued, when the cab- 
man had departed. ‘Come, Mike.’’ 

They followed the landlady upstairs. She showed 
them the chambers to be let, and Lolette settled 
with her upon terms, and declared that she would 
take possession upon the instant. 

* But, first,’’ said the landlady, “ just take a look 
at the front room. It’s much pleasanter than 
this, and if you could agree with the lady you 
would like it better.’’ 

Before Lolette could expostulate the lodging- 
house-keeper flung open the door of the rocm in 
question. Mike, with the curiosity of his age 
and class, entered the apartment. ‘I'he landlady 
_ the same, and Lolette, half-angry, followed 

em. 

A woman, the tenant of the room, sat by the 
window sewing. 

“If you please,” said the landlady, addressing 
her, “here’s a young woman as wishes to share 
your room with you.’ 

The woman rose up. Lolette, full of angry ex- 
postulations, advanced farther into the room. 
Then, with a quick exclamation, she staggered 
back, staring at the other with big bold eyes of 
amazement. 

She might well stare. The tenant of the room 
was Mrs. Flint! 

“Lolly,” ejaculated the elder woman, in a voice 
strangely mingled. “Lolly! Is it really you?” 

“*T might ask you the same question,” exclaimed 
Lolette. “ How came you here? I thought you 
were on your way to Australia ?” 

“You thought so, I don’t doubt,” sneered Mrs. 
Flint. “You hoped so: You gave me the slip 
nicely, didn’t you? letting me go off alone to the 
other side of the world—you ungrateful creature, 
that I reared from a little child and kept as my 
own! Qh, I’m paid for all l’ve done for you! But 
it®cut hard, to be abandoned by the girl I loved as 
my-own child.” 

*She put her apron to her eyes and wiped away 
afew genuine tears. . 

Loilette sat down, her bold face showing some 
emotion. 

Mrs. Flint now noticed that the young woman’s 
arm was in a sling and that her face showed 
traces of recent illness. Curiosity overcame re- 
sentment, te 

‘“Whatever bas been the matter with you, 
Lolly ?” she inquired. “ You look ill and_ tired, 
and that pale you frighten me, being that for high 
colour you always was remarkable! If ever you 
needed a mother’s care, you look to neud it 
now.”’ 

She approached her fester-daughter with looks 
of genuine affection and kindliness. Lolette strug- 
gled with herself for a moment and then bursi into 
tears. 

* Come, ys eaid the landlady to the boy, 
who had stood till now open-eyed and open-mouthed, 
“come downstairs with me, and l’ll give you some 
cold ham pie.” 

Mike departed with her, and Lolette and Mrs. 
Flint were left together. 

“ What is it, Loleite?” asked her foster-mother. 
‘¢ ’m not your own mother, it’s true, but you never 
knew the difference till that Mr. Dalyell crossed 
our path. Shall we make up, Loliy? Shall we, 
two ‘lone women, jine together and be friends 

ain ?”’ 

“Yes, I’m willing,” answered Lolette, who, after 
her recent experiences, was glad of any proffer of 
friendship. 

The pair cordially embraced. 

“And now,” said the young woman, “tell me 
how you happen to be here in Londou, when I sup- 
posed you were far out at sea, I came back in 


—— 





the tug. You had no chance to get ashore after- 
wards.’’ 


‘* Words can’t tell how I felt that first night out, 
when I found you had slipped away and gone back 
in the tug, Lolly. One of the women passengers 
saw you go, and she told me, but it was too late 
then! I eouldn’t follow you. I cried all night. I 
was that lonely and mi le I wanted to die.. I 
wonder I didn’t die!’ And for a week I was sea- 
sick and heart-sick, and I beseeched the captain 
to set me ashore somewhere, but you might as well 
plead to a stone as toa sea-captain. They, won't 
set any one ashore if a person were dying. They 

their orders and they sticks to em, and they 
laughs at pene that want to go ashore,” said Mrs. 
Flint, with a vivid recollection of what she had 
endured, .‘‘Pagsengers are of no account at sea. 
All the captain thinks of is making a swift passage, 
and his freights.” 

“ But if they didn’t put you ashore, how did you 
get back here ?”” 

-“As I told you, I beseeched the captain’s very 

life out. When we were a week out, and off the 
Bay of Biscay, a vessel, bound for London, sig- 
nalled as she was out of water. She came along- 
side and took some water and our . | And 
then the captain, says he, joking like, ‘ If* that. 
Woman wants to go back to England, now’s her 
ae I took “a at his word. He big 
refund one penny for your or mine, but 
he sent your luggage and to the other ship, 
and 1 paid my passage home, and [ came back to 
London. We had bad winds on the return, and 
were near two weeks coming. When we arrived 
I thought of these old lodgings, and calculated 
that nobody would. look for me in the same place 
twice, and I came here. I’ve gone back to my old 
teade of sewing.” f 

“* And I am going back to Bingley’s,”’ said Lolette. 
“I’ve had enough of an idle life. And after all, I 
was never meant fora lady. I like the old life, with 
the dancing. and singing, the footlights and ap- 
plause, and I shall be giad to get back to it.” 

‘* Where is Mr. Dalyell ?” 

“That is precisely what I intend to discover,’’ 
said the young woman, signi > 

“‘ Have you quarrelled with him ?” 

“ He tried to kill me, that’sall!”” and Lolette 
told the story of her wrongs at t length, de- 
tailing the events of her life at Quarry Cottage, 
and her determination to wreck revenge upon her 


“The firat thing I shall do will be to see Lord 
Thorncombe,”’ said Mrs. Dalyell. ‘I shall tell 
him everything. We'll see what Mr. Dalyell will 
do then.’ 

Mrs. Flint reflected earnestly. 

“ Lolly,” she said, presently, “ if I thought that 
no harm would come to me I’d go to Lord Thorn- 
combe with you, and tell him all | know about Miss 
Berwyn. He could set men to work on the clue I 
should give him, and he would soon find his grand- 
daughter. Her discovery would hurt Mr. Dalyell 
more tlian all the rest. If sie were found he'd 
have to bid good-bye toall hopes of* inheriting the 
earl’s property.” 

“Puas would make my revenge the more com- 
plete. I-willsee his lordship and ake him promise 
that no harm whatever shall come to you!” declared 
Lolette. ‘Let us join together to punish Dal- 

ell.”’ 

? “TI agree. to that, Lolly. And now, poor dear, 
let me make you a cup of tea.”’ 

“We'll live together, mother,” said Lolette, 
taking up the old name voluntarily, with the old 
life. ‘*l’ve got plenty of furmiture down at 
Quarry Cottage. We'll fetch it up to London and 
furnish our rooms with it. We will keep Mike 
with us. I'll see if 1 can get him in at Bingley’s. 
He could learn tumbling in a week, so as to earn 
his keep. And now make the tea. Lam going out 
presently.’’ 

She lay down upon a lounge, and Mrs. Flint 
waited upon her as if she were servant and Lolette 
mistress. 

An hour afterwards Mrs, Dalyell called a cab, 
and proceeded alone to Tnorncombe House to make 
her inquiries. 

A secvant answered her knock. 

“Is Lord Thorncombe at home?” inquired the 
young woman. 

“He is not,” answered the man, superciliously. 
“ His lordship is in the country at this season.” 

“Ts he at 'horncombe Manor ?’’ 

“ No, he is visiting in ‘Berkshire !” 

* Berkshire!” repeated Lolette. 
yéil in?” ; 

‘© He is in Berkshire too, along of his lordship,” 
replied the servant, making a movement to close 
the door. 

“One word more,” said Mrs. Dalyell. ‘* Where 
are his lordship and Mr. Dalyell staying? What is 
their address ?” 

“They are at Redmond Hall, some miles from 


“Is Mr. Dal- 
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Steventon,” was the reply, and the servant closed 
the door abruptly. 

Lolette returned to her cab, burning with anger 
and jealousy. 

“They are visiting Dalyell’s other wife,” she 
thought. ‘ Mike said that Piers went to Steventon 
both times, and drove several miles beyond. I'll 
see the other Mrs. Dalyell and settle with her who 
has the best claim to Piers. Not that I want him. 
I hate him! But I mean to expose him and to be 
revenged upon him!” 

A new idea came to her. . 

She called to the cabman : 

«I want to see a London directory. Take me 
where there is one.” 

The cabman drove to a large, second-hand book 
stall, and Lolette again alighted. 

She found an old directory, and searched it for 
the address of Lord Thorncombe’s lawyer, Mr. 
Keene. 

“Here itis,” she said to herself, at last; “Gray- 
ton Keene, solicitor, number nine, Great Ormsby 
emer W. T’ll goto his house. No matter about 
his office,”’ 

She gave the address to the cabman and was 
transported thither. 

It was now late in the afternoon, and Mr. Keene 
would probably be found at his residence, 

Upon inquiry Lolette learned that he was now at 
home. 

«Tell. him that a young woman wishes to see 
him,” she said, to the servant. ‘‘ There’s no name. 
Ouly @ young woman !” f 

‘he man left her standing in the hall while he 
sought his master. When he returned, he informed 
her that Mr. Keene wouid see her, and ushered her 
into @ small and scantily furnished reception- 
room. 

Lolette was comfortably seated by the fire when 
Mr. Keene made his tee a 

Sie stood up, shabby and ‘low-class, in spite of 
her new-looking clothes, her face bold and auda- 
cious, in spite of evident weakness, but she looked 
honest, and the solicitor treated her politely, as it 
was his habit to treat all women, and inquired what 
he could do for her. 

“I have come on business,’”’ said Mrs. Dalyell, 
very coolly, “ But before | tell you who I am I want 
you to promise me on your honour that I, and the 
person concerned with me, shall not be in 
any way.” 

“Your address is very singular, madam,”’ replied 
the solicitor. ‘‘ How can I give yn the promise you 
ask when I ao not even know who you are?” 

“Then I will introduce myself... My name before 
my marriage was Lolette Flint,” said the young 
woman. ; 

Mr. Keene started, betraying excitement. 

“The person concerned with me is my mother, 
Mrs. Flint,’’ continued Lolette, calmly. “ Our busi- 
ness concerns Lord Thorncombe and his grand- 
daughter, Miss Berwyn!’’ 

The solicitor was electrified. 

“You are Miss Flint!” he ejaculated. “ You and 
your mother offer to tell all you know about Miss 
Berwyn?» Young woman, I not only promise you 
on my honour, in Thorncombe’s name, that 
you and your mother shall not be harmed, but I 
promise you that you shall both be well rewarded.” 

“T have just come from Thorncombe House,” said 
Lolette. ‘* His lordship, the man told me, is visiting 
in Berkshire.” 

“T will telegraph to him.’’ 

“If you do, you close our mouth! The mail- 
train goes an hour from now. We will go in it to 
Berkshire! You must do as I say in this, Mr. 
Keene, or you'll find us stubborn,” said Lolette 
doggedly. 

“T accept your own terms,” said the solicitor. 
“We will catch the mail-train, and arrive at Red- 
mond Hall this very evening. This will take the 
earl by surprise.” 

“He will not be the only one taken by surprise. 
As we go down I’ll tell you, sir, why I insist upon 
going to Berkshire, and why I will not allow you to 
send word ahead of our coming. It’s on account of 
a little surprise I’ve planned! I have no time to 
spare. I must go back now; but we will meet you 
at the station.” 

The lawyer had no idea of losing sight of his 
prize lest she should repent her determination and 
make her escape. . 

He hurried into the hall, put on his greatcoat, 
hat and gloves, and announced his intention of ac- 
‘companying her home. 

Lolette made no objections and they drove to her 
lodgings as rapidly as possible. 

Mrs. Flint was informed of Lolette’s proceedings, 
promised a handsome reward and immunity from 
peril, and she readily consented to accompany Mrs. 
Dalyell and the iawyer to Berkshire, 

A little later Lolette and her party were on their 
way, speeding swiftly towards Berkshire and Red- 
mond Hall—towards Justice and Revenge! 


, 





CHAPTER XLIII. 


CorpiAL invitations to visit them at Redmond 
Hall had been promptly sent by Sir Hugh and 
Lady Redmond to Miss Edgely and Mr. Paulet 
and letters of acceptance were received by return of 


post. 

Upon the following Monday Mr. Paulet and his 
relative arrived and were received with a warmth of 
welcome that delighted them. 

Sir Hugh placed them both at their ease imme- 
diately. 

There was a magnificent library at the Hall, and 
Mr. Paulet discovered in it many valuable works 
which he did not possess. 

Before the first evening was over his complete 
contentment and happiness during his stay were 
thoroughly assured. 

Miss Edgely had never visited so grand a place 
as Redmond Hall. Its vast size, its magnificent 
apartments, its unlimited luxuries excited her pro- 
foundest admiration. The suite of rooms assigned 
to her were very spacious and elegant; her par- 
ticular tastes were all gratified ; a maid had been 
assigned to her special service, and she beamed 
with self importance and good humour. 

“The experiment,of entertaining visitors is likely 
to prove successful,’” thought Lady Redmond that 
evening. “Sir Hugh will have less time to think 
about his disappointment in me, and I shall not 
have opportunity to brood over my secret troubles. 
By the time our guests depart we may, each of us 
have attained an outward calinness which will have 
become habitual.”’ 

The vext morning the host, hostess, and their 
gnests met at the breakfast-table. ‘I'he post-bag 


was brought in, and its contents were distributed, 

There was a single letter for Lady Redmond—a 
letter from Dalyell, briefly explaining that he 
should present himself at Redmond Hall with Lord 
Thorncombe, under the name of Piers Dalyell, and 
warning her against showing surprise on seeing 


m. 

The young baronet recognized the handwriting 
as being identical with that of the previous letter, 
which she had destroyed on reading, and handed it 
to her in grave silence. 

With an uncomfortable flush upon her face, as 
Miss Edgely regarded her inquisitively, Diana 
dropped the letter in her pocket, 

“He has written to say that he will be here 
again this evening,” thought Lady mond. “I 
know what the letter contains ‘as well as if I had 
read it.” j 

After breakfast the party adjourned to the 
morning-room. Mr. Pavlet sat down near a window 
with one of the morning newspapers. Miss Edgely 
went up to her room for some wvol embroidery 
with which to occupy herself. Sir Hugh Redmond 
and his young wife stood before the fire together. 

**You haven’t opened your letter yet, Diana,’’ 
said the baronet, in a tone too low to reach the 

aulet. “Is it from your midnight 


irl bowed assent. 
- oa you show it to me, Diana?” 
“ ” 


“T will not seek to intrude into your confidence,” 
said Sir Hugh, after a brief pause. ‘ But I will 
ask of you a token that you respect the name you 
bear, Diana. Will you lay your letter ou the fire 
unopened ?” 

The girl hesitated. She believed that she knew 
the contents of the letter, and that they merely 
threatened another secret visit from the supposed 
Philip Ryve. Whatever his demands might be, she 
believed herself prepared to meet them. She had 
drawn from the bank several hundred pounds in 
money, and it was now lying in her desk in readi- 
ness for enemy. 

“*T will burn the letter, Sir Hugh,’’ she said, 
quietly. “ You may lay it on the’fire yourself.” 

She handed him the missive and he deposited it 
upon the coals. 

It flamed up and disappeared—and Dalyell’s 
warning was unread. 

Sir Hugh uttered no word of thanks or approval, 
but the look he gave his young wife thrilled her 
with both pleasure and pain. 

A little later he withdrew from the room. Lady 
Redmond approached Mr. Paulet, who laid down his 
paper and regarded her with a paternal smile. 

“Come and sit down by me, my dear,’ he said, 
drawing a chair beside him. ‘‘I have something 
to say to you.” 

Diana accepted the proffered seat. 

“You ought to be the happiest woman in the 
world, Diana,” continued Mr. Paulet. “ You have 
a young and handsome husband who adores you. 
You have a grand old house with room enough in it 
to quarter a regiment. You have a glorious park, 
beautiful grounds, and a library which I would 
give half of my remaining years toown. A library 





outside the British Museum! You are rich, with 
troops of servants, with eve ytuing to make life 
delightful.” 

‘* Yes, papa.” 

“But somehow, Diana, you don’t seem perfectly 
happy,” said Mr. Paulet. ‘ Your eyes have a 
strange sadness in them at times, I have noticed, 
Speak to me frankly, my dear. Your happiness is 
very dear tome. Do you not love Sir Hugn ?”’ 

The girl blushed hotly. Her features quivered, 
and a swift, shy look of brightness, followed by one 
of ineffable pain, flitted over her face. 

Mr. Paulet studied these changing expressions 
for some moments and then resumed. 

**T have fancied since I detected your sadness, 
Diana, that it had resulted partly from that com- 
munication I made to you directly after your mar- 
riage. How I have regretted what I told you then 
in my anger you can never know. I should have 
carried that secret to my grave. Has tiat secret 
any connection with your sadness ?”’ 

“ How could it be otherwise ?’’ asked the girl, 
with a passionate bitterness. ‘‘To know what I 
am! .To know that Sir Hugh believes me of 
honourable birth while 1 am the daughter of a man 
who was hanged! Oh, if you had only told me 
before my marriage! If I had only known! [ have 
imposed myself upon a proud and honourable 
gentleman—I, a low-born creature of dishonourable 
Epes. I loathe myself continually, thinking 

ow he would loathe me if he knew all!”’ 

‘Of course he must never know, Diana! But 
why indulge in these thoughts? Sir Hugh can 
never know the trath, You would not be mad 
enough to confess it, and, as for me, I would die 
before I would breathe it toa human being. There 
is nothing to prevent your perfect happiness. For- 
get this secret.. It is buried. And forgive me, 
Diana, for having told it you. You tried me so that 
day with your talk about Philip Ryve, and leaving 
Sir Hugh, to whom you had just been married. 
Forgive me, dear.”’ 

“I do forgive. you—if there is anything to for- 
give.” 

**T love you as if you were my own child,”’ said 
Mr. Paulet, speaking with unwonted freedom. 
“And I can never forget that my dear wife took 
you to her very heart in the stead of the children 
Heaven denied to her, and that her last thoughts 
linked you and me together. You are my child in 
affection. What. matters your birth? A violet 
may blossom in « filthy place. A noble soul may 
be born—though not. often, | admit—of wicked 
people. And you are just aa noble as if you had 
had a bishop for your father. Shake off your sad- 
ness, my dear child, and forget-——’’ 

“I aman impostor,’ interrupted the girl, pas- 
sionately. “I am not what I seem. I never rise 
in the morning but I think of the possibility that 
before night 1 may be exposed and expelled from 
this house! Sir Hugh never speaks to me but I 
think how his looks and tones would change if he 
knew. all. I cannot, be happy with this burden 
upon me. And I cannot shake off this burden save 
in dying !” 

Mr. Paulet was shocked and distressed. 

** My dear chitd ve 

Let ma suffer 


* Hush, papa; I cannot bear it. 
in sil a t discuss this thing even with 
you. I have need of aJl my calmness and strength. 
We expect other guests, you know.” 

Miss Edgely entered the room. 

Mr. Paulet took up his newspaper, and Diana 
retreated to another window and looked out upon 
the lawn with apparent intentness, 

When she turned again to her guest she showed 
no trace of her recent emotion. She chatted 
busily with Miss Edgely on the subject of Berlin 
wools, and seemed utterly to have torgotten her- 


self, 

A little before five o’clock Lord Thorncombe 
arrived—alone—and was shown to his rooms. 

He presently made his appearance in the draw- 
ing-room, Sir Hugh meeting him at the door and 
hastening to present him to Lady Redmond and 
Miss Edgely. 

The earl took Diana’s hand with old-school cour- 
tesy, clasping it warmly. ‘ 

“JT have longed to know you, Lady Redmond,’ 
he said, “‘ since I saw you in Hyde Park last sum- 
mer. ‘Che pleasure has been long deferred, but it 
is all the greater, perhaps, because I had given up 
the hope of meeting you.” 

“You are*very kind—and you have a good 
memory for faces,” said Diana, smiliny. 

‘* Not for faces in general,” responded the earl, 
gallantly, but with an earnestness that proved that 
he was not uttering idle compliments. 

“Tt was a case of mutual attraction, my lord,” 
said Miss Edgely. ‘Diana noticed you, and has 
often spoken of you since.’ 

“ Such a case of mutual attraction should result 
in a lasting friendship,’ said Sir Hugh. ‘I shall 





with treasures not to be duplicated in England | expect you to become a frequent visitor, my lord. 
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The old times when the Berwyns and the Redmonds 
weve fast friends will return again! 

He introduced Mr. rae to the earl, and ‘the 
conversation became general. 

Pive o'clock tea was served, and before the party 
seperated to dress for dinner they were on quite a 
familiar footing. 

“Where is Mr. Dalyell?” inquired Sir Hugh. 
“ Will he not be here, my lord?” ) 

“T received a telegram from bim this morning, 
saying that I need not wait for him, as he might be 
delayed a train,’” replied the earl. “Therefore I 
did not wait. He will probably be ‘here between 
six and seven o'clock.” . 

The ladies then retired to dress for dinner, and 
the gentlemen soon followed ‘their exemple. 

It was nearly geven o'elosk when the party re-' 
assembled in the drawing-reom. 

The gentlemen were in dress suits; Miss Hdgely 
wore her lavender silk dress with a lavender feather 
in her hair, and they were in the midst of an im- 
teresting discussion upon some topic of the day 
when Lady Redmond entered. 

The fair young hostess was dressed in parple 
velvet, with a square-cut corsage-edged with frills 
of: point lace-which searcely veiled her milk-white 
pa en throat, and with short elbow sleeves edged 
also with a deep fall of lace. Her ornaments were 
of yellow topazes, with soft and velvety fires gleam- 
ing in their depths. Her hair was fashionably 
arranged and adorned ‘with a nodaing tremulous 
aigrette of topaz. 

She was a rave vision of youth, beauty and loveli- 
ness, her pureand teuder face all alight, her splendid 
eyes softly glowing. 

The hearts of Sir Hugh and of Lora Thorncombe 
thrilled alike at the sight of her. 

Sir Hugh came forward, gave ‘her his arm, and 
led ‘her to a sewt. 

“Mr. Dalyell ‘is come, Dians,’’ he remarked. 
“ He went immediately up to his room. Our party, 
now that he is arrived, is quite complete.” 

Lord Thorncombe engaged the attention of his 
hostess, and the baronet retreated to the side of 
Miss Edgely. 

In the midst of the pleasant conversation thedoor 
opened, and a servant announsed : 

* Mr. Dalyell.” 

Confident that the warnig ‘he had sent had 
reached Lady Redmond, ‘Piers Dalyell—the false 
Philip Ryve—boldly entered the apartment. 

He-sheok hands with Sir Hugh-with ao assump- 
tien of airy grace, and the baronet conducted him: 
to Lady Redmond. 


Before he could utter a word af :presentation 4: 


Diana rose up, white as statue, and faced him 
with wild eyes‘and 


hands, as if ‘repulsiag 
him. 


She was literally dumb with amazement and 
terror. She bélieved that. the hour of exposure had 
comé—that the firet husband was about to claim: 
her at the hands of his sucecesort i 

And with a low, angnighed moan she fell forward 4 


in a sweon. 


(To be continued.) 
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HELENA’S FIRST SUITOR. 4 

“Tr there is anything Iam surprised .at;” said / 
Thomas Binder, talking to himedlf as be ufeddered 
hie.cows, “*it.is the way that Enos Maxwell has left 
his property. ‘The all of it goes to that seventeen- 
year-old girl, and a‘thousand a year to'that old-maid 
sister, who is to keep up the housefor her. Such a 
great house for just them two women-folk and a 
parcel of servants. It’s a sin and a shame to waste 
money so. Then to think that old Lawyer Letmox ia 
her guardian, and manager of all her property ; and 
here lam, her own mother’s second cousin, and 
never so much as mentioned as administrator, nor 
anything. And if anybody can keep money oloser. 
than I can, I should like to see em, Enos knew 
well enough how sharp I was in money matters, and 
yet he never mentioned me nor consulted me. 
Speaks pretty poorly of his Christian character, in 
my opinion, slighting hig relations. 

“Now if I had been left guardian to that.gir), 
I'd have cleared oyt the old woman.and brought 
Heleny right home here, and if J couldn’t manage 
such a young thing as her I’d give up business, 
The day she was eighteen I’d have married her, 
and then I rather guess that black pony and basket- 
chaise would have goneto the highest bidder. I 
couldn't now say whether I'd rent the mapsion.on the 
hill there or sel] it ata good figure,, One thing.I do 
know, I wouldn’t live in it, nor she should not, He, 
he,he !’’ 

The foddering was done, and as Thomas stuck 
up his pitehfork under the barn-stairs he also 
made up his mind to one thing, he'd“ marry the 








girl willing or not.” 


After that desperate resolution he walked into 
the. houge, with appetite. sharpened by the frosty air, 
quite ready for his supper. But Miss “Hauner Ann” 
had been out visiting, and hadn’t been in a great 
harry to get back; so the fire in the old stove 
was Only smoking, and the tea kettle not even’ 


hawming. 

Now Hanpah Was a woman of a. very different, 
spirit from the late Mrs. Biyier—for Thomes we may 
remark had been.a. widower for six months, Meek- 
ness was not her forte. So Thomas did not dare to 
slam things abont as comfortably as he ned, to doe, 
pud talk loud, Moreover, she was nat “tied” there, 
aud he had had a fresh servant, five times.within the, 

ast eix,mouths; and be jkuew iow handy it waste 

@ left with o tabiul of washing and a bread pan full 

of dough, besides all the rest of tle house work, while, 

a seven-year old boy was the oldest child in the 

house. The secvant-girl.question might have been , 
ameens.of grage. to him, if he would make the right 
be of it, Jt. had eentainly.put a bit in his momtd of 

ate. q 

‘bomas graned at the viauds slapped on the 
table for his supper, andthought ef the good old 
times when he could grumble as muchas he liked 
over the delicacies. which his wifé had been expecte ¢ 
to keep on hand at every meal. The memory of ‘ 
that wife was aow always very affecting to him. 

“Just wait until Heleny gets here awoug things,” 
he said to himself, with a grim mile, and tie green- : 
gray eyes snapped as he thought how exultingly he‘ 
could then snap his fingers at the aut tie 


house mhose inmates ‘were.atill draped with black 
was favourable in one way. He was not likely to 
meet.gay company coming and going. So-little-used 


strued every kindxcemark of the young lady, every 

civil inquiry about, Malvina’s cold, or litth Tom's 

‘craken arm, into so muegh encousagement, If he 

could omly ence get her away frow that old jailer of 

‘ he felt he could settle the business in dali an 
our. 

An opportunity arrived at last. Aunt Susy was 
called away, uuexpectedly, to visit.» sick relative; 
and as Cousin Lucy was exup-reted, in the afternoon, 
jo apend. @ wesk or two, she left home with no 
apxiety, 

Meaatime Thomas arrived, and begeed and be- 
sought Helena so ferventiyito * ride out to his place,” 
and see poor little fom, whose sad condition he set 
ont 8o pathetically dt would have moved a-stone, 
that Helena, on the impulse of the moment, decided 
to go. ‘The oreharde were just budding, and it would 
tbe lightful te take a ran throggh them, shethought, 
after a tong winter. 

“Thank you ever go much for the invitation, 
Uncle Thomas,” she said, brightty.. “ You'll surely 
bring me back by three o’clook, so that I shall be 
there when ‘Lucy comes ?” 

“I'll bring you back'at any hour yon like,” ex- 
claimed the Acfiigute ‘Thomas, who a tnost fete he 
wag gogring in.the clouds. : 

Wel), then, I’) he resty in five minutes ;” and 
she 4 d her cloak and hat, 4nd put up a little 





Miss Hannah. 

That evening found him arragedin his Sunday 
best and seated in Miss Maxwell’s parlonr. 

‘The sad-heartei girl came down ‘to see‘him di-" 
rectly, clad in deep mourping, He ha known her 
‘father for years, that was a sufficient passport to her 
attention. Sh» had speat some pleasant hours at his 
old farm-house, in the time of summer fruits, and 
‘her father ‘had bought many a basket of the choicest 
pears of his wife’s cousin, and, of course, Helena 
could not know that the price paid was always 
considerably ip advance of that in the market. 

“How do you do, Uucle Thomas?” she said, | 


| sweetly, as ahe advanced and gave.lim her pap 
as 


She bed always. called him * Uncle Thomas,” . 

was so much her senior, tt netiled him pow. 
though. But when the fair girl sank down ipan. 
easy-chair and burst into teacs, 9s & flood. of old recal: | 
lections came back to her hesrt, poor Thomes,was 
utterly taken back, Sentiment was not in his'lipe, 
‘The deap grief of a daughter fora beloved father 
would heve been touching if he had owned eheast 
to he touched. Worldliness had turaed into stone 
what might have been a.heart, 

Still be felt called upon to make some remarks, | 
80 ~ eg his thumbs, as be said, patton. 
jizinghys 

*Dantt take ea se, Heleny. It: won't downy: 
good, iknow gust ‘hew it is. My wife. hasbeen 
dead six months, and yet I thought, to-night, when 
if sat down to supper, that. 1 couldn't eat/a single 
mouthful, I missed’ her so.” 

Helena’s kindly sympathy was ever seady for 
another’s sorrow, and her gentle tone and words 
were a great encouragement to ‘Thomas. 

“Yes, Heleny, home isn’t home no more without 4 
a wife init; and nobody ‘knows tow -the ‘poor’ 
children miss their moter. Hapngh_ is gs cross a8" 
two sticke tothem, aud ‘hustles and ‘boxes them 
about ‘in a different gyny ftom ‘what they were-used ' 
‘to in their ma’s ; 

“Poor little things!” said Helena, with real pity’ 
‘for her white-headed, distant cousing. q 

Thomas's fece, gleamed with pleasure ag he thought ' 
how famonsly fe was getting on, There is no 
telling how foolish he. might have become if stately 
Aunt Susannah had not af this juncture walked into 
the, parlour, 

“The meddlesome old maid” received anything 
but Thomas's best wishes at that moment, but he 
waited in vain for her to disappear, He “hung 
about,” until theclock struck nine, and then angrily 
took his leave. It was long past.his mtaaty is’ Rg 
But he could hardly sleep for turning over in his 
miad. his prospects of securing Miss Helena to preside 
over his kitchen, his children, his calves.and,poultry, 
and of finvesting her fortune in government stock, 
when jhe once got it fairly qut.ef the bands .of that 
craity lawyer, Jonas Leunox. With these pleasing; 
prospects before his vision he at length dropped.off 
to dreams, such ag visit souls of his stamp. 

Poor ‘!'bomaa had reason to realize that ‘the 
course of true love never runs smootlily,” ati least, 
his syit did net advance according to his wishes. 
That “‘eyerlas old maid ” was always about, and 
even ‘his dull perceptions showed him that she was 
noally. But Helena was always kind and courteous, 
though she was sometimes extremely weary of his 


jmearer the. 
¥ 


ox. ,of eavpots dor tho Bindara, drew on a pair of 
gloves, and waa all ready fora conquest, ii she had 
a5 3 known it. , 

Waa & xery con lane affair to her, ‘this riding 
out with elderly Uncle Thomas, in his old “ one horse 
shay,;’’- bus ta him if.was. alagss the consummation 
of his highest earthly and ambition, Yet 
s hia-chance bad gome be ~ras alow to improve 
‘it. ; 

He hesdly knew how young men proposed in these 
motes times, die woulkl mot be ina kunry, She 
was chatting 60 brightly he ‘liked to bear her. 
Perhaps it might sober her down totatk ower such 
serious matters, . 

She sprang down tightly at¢the old green gate, 
and was.soen iu the midetof the delighted, aeglected 
children, who did not 


May. 
| Nttle Tom was made more comfortable, and 
all the children rejeived over the anaceustomed sugar- 


plums. 

White her visit laeted sho aid work fn the 
motherless family. She even liated Hannah to 
bepch a degree thatthe latter got br a famous dinner 


wat the, sacrifice of the finest: market chickens, 
| But’ ey was reckless ) that Sey. He 
ice wards tho ‘ 

Mp innot yale dg and Hiélene in Sap tite atee 
parlour, culling over a bonguet of wild flowers she 

nhad:been sent-ont qn.one pretext or 
anothers and 4) Tihonnee sxaen aad pecstell alqaes 
the dor, ousy cher flowers. by the. 
window, did nok ve that be drew his chajir.up, 





la. 
‘ tilow much good you beve dane us, Heleny,’” he 
began, Gattoring! ys “in one. half-day’s time. 
! I am very gladof that, Uncle Thomas,” she said, 
cheerfully, holding her flowers off at.arm’s-lepgth, 
‘to oheer ve the effvet.af her arrangement. 

“Just think |bew much good you could do. ng if 
“yor were onlyihene always.’ 

Jé-was remapkably well put for Thomas, considar- + 





ing his unsophisticated ways generally. 
Helena looked up with a euri xpr 
Thomas's ment bit was hardiy.as happy. 


Wes, (Melony, i have had my eyes on you over 
six months, and I know there isn’t anybody thet feels 
@ deeper interest ‘in you than i do. Dhave. often 
thought how unprotected you were, with no men folk 
about your house. Then, too, them fortin-hunters 
ave‘sure'to‘come flutterin’ about, and how is # young 
gitl’liee -you to help being deceived?” 

“Now for any amount of your advice,” thought 
Helepa, “poor old uncle. I must take it'well.”” 

And she grouped up her graceful spring beauties, 
and delicate blossoms in an absent way;half-wisbing 

hergelf at home, 

“ Now what you need, Heleny, is a protector, some 
jeapadle man, who will treat you well, to take eare of 
you end your property, and keep them sharks of 
lawyers from stealing it all away from you.” 

" A deter had every confidence in Mr. Lennox,” 
said Helena, a little warmly. 

“That’s more than some folks have,” said the 
other, nodding his head knowingly, “But at the 
ibest he could not have the interest in your affairs 
that—ahem! hum!—that, ab!—your husband would 





talk and surprisingly frequent calls. ‘The quiet ofa 


have,” he stammered out, at last, 





was he to the civilities of good society that, he.con-. , 
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Helena laughed, and answered, though with a 
blush : 

“ime enough for that, uncle. 
yet,” 

“ “You shouldn't make’a mock of so sérious an 
affair, Heleny,’’ said Thomas. * You are quite old 
enough to marry. And the best step you could take 
would be to marry somebody that would do well by» 
you and manage your money for you—some respect- 
able man, not too young, that knew the value of 
mouey ; 4 suitable men in every respect. You"!l soon 
get to the bottom at this rate. You'd ought to think 
twice before you refused sucha man.”’ 

“He hasn't offered himself yet, uncle. ‘ Gaall Inge’ 
and huut for him?” said the girl, with a miselifevous' 
look in her merry eyes. 

“ You don’t need to,” said the delighted’ Thomas. 
“Here he stands,’” and ‘he arose, and stood emiting 
beniguly upon ber, 

Helena dropped her flowers‘on ‘her lap and ‘looked ' 


I am young 


up. 

vrheed was something so supremdly ‘tadicrous in‘ 
the sight of that ancient figure arrayed ‘in bis old’ 
wedding-coat of bottle-green that the girl burst'Into 
apeal of laughter which shook the worsted tassels ' 
of the paper window shades. 

“You are certainly crazy, Uncle Thomas, or the 
funniest mau to joke | ever saw,” she said, and again ' 
that laugh rang out soclear and bright that the 
children came trooping in to learn the cause. They ‘ 
were sharply ordered ‘back ‘by their father, who, ’' 
sitting down, asked Helena, with asperity, what-she' 
means by such actions. 

‘Ob, no offence, uncle. ‘Oxly your remark was:so | 


funny, and so-uttetly absurd, that I coulin’t think 


you meant it.” 
‘But I do mean it most deridedly,” “he said, 
bringing his fist down on the table with authority. | 
“Then I must plainly tel yqu'that £ respectitilty “ 
decline,’ she said, with @ little dignity, “ aya ‘hope’ 
you may find someone etter suited to-your years, - 
Uuele ‘Phomas,” q 
“You don’t dare ‘to ‘téll\me,” he saitl, in ‘his own 


natural harsh’ tone, ** that “won't ‘haye me’?” ; 
“IT do,, most eriphasidtly = she said, shrinking ; 


with disgust'as he advanced towaris‘her. 
It was a losing game, and the old man grew dep-' 
perate, He wold try the pathetic dodge again, 
“Ob, Heleny,” “hé continued,’ ““think of my poor 


children, and ‘how much ‘you wcoulti do for ‘them, | ; 


Think of my londly condition, “Ifyou ‘@ou't-want to 
live ‘here, ‘Ill sell ong, and ‘come mp to your’ house ‘to § 
live. —" 

“Do hush, Uncle Thomas,” safii the ‘gitl, drawing 
on her coat and gloves. “‘I don’t ‘know ‘whajever 
put such folly into your head ; but the best thing for | 
you to doig to get it out'as soon as possible. “Lhere'! 
Not anothor word. Youll delieve, ‘I suppose, ‘how 
hopeless it ig for you when I tél] -you I am enggged 
to Mr. Henry Leinox——” 

“Not Lawyer Lennox’s ¢jdest gon; ‘him that’s 9t”) 
college ?’’ broke in ‘Thomas. 

“Yes! We've ‘been engaged these two years. 
Father knew ali about it, and we arp tobe married ’ 
when Heury'has graduated. ‘Now you know for cer- 
tain that there’s po chance for you. No! ‘I won't 
trouble you'to take me home. prefer walking.’ 
And she. was gone before he gould exen, Took thin’ 
door, and Supeton ber, ae ‘he. frantically thought of’ 
doing, rather than have ef) bis golden visions vanish 
into darknesa, 

It was a weary evening for the .poor family of the 
petty tyrant; but not go. bad as it woyld have been’ 
without the presence ofthe waspish Hannah, 

“He dursen’t go pgainst me,” she boasted, though ‘ 
she did hint in a tantalizing way that he “acted as 
if he had the mitten.” 

Helena rejoiced to find herself in the fresh, pure 
atmosphere of her own gweet home again, She passed 
over her muddy ‘boots ‘to the little servipg-maid, | 
Ellep, with the remark that she might have them. jf 
she would make them nice and glean, She thonght 
of throwing ‘her gloves into the grate, where a lijtle 
fire was glowiug, ‘because “ thgt ogre” hail touclied 
them when'he helped her out of the carriage, ‘but 
sensibly passed them over also to the deliglited ¥ilen, 
who wished ‘her mistress wogld often take such a’ 
trip into ‘the couutry, Helena herself, hawéyer, 
coysidered one sucli excursion enough for 4 life; 
time, 

About eighteen ‘months ago ‘there was a merry 
wedding, the chief actors in which were Helena’ 
and young Mr. Henry Lepnox, ‘It was the universg! 
verdict that‘a handsamer couple was never seen. But 
1u this verdict ‘Thomas had no Opportunity .of joining, 
forhe was not presept at the ceremony—in fact he 
Wagu't evey invited, FF. EM. C, 
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_ THE programme of competitions for the great Na- 
tional Welsh Eisteddfod of 1876, at. Wrexham is 


Feelected ane published, The programme embraces 


firmly ingerte 
q intention TS 


now completed, and the adjudicators have all been 


Welsh and English subjects in poetry, prose, transla- 
tions (Welsh, English, and Latin), music (vocal, 
instrumental, and composition), art, science, and 
history, and others, for which nearly 1,0001. is offered 
in prizes. An art exhibition ona large scale is bei 

arranged to be held in connection with the Eistedd- 


—_—_—__—_ 
SCIENCE. 


Tue GRowTH or Prants.—In some investiga- 
tions into the relations between meteorology and 
the growth of plants, Hoffman states that from 
numerous observations in Ceygm@bJurope we ma 
conclude, as an average, tha# difference of lati- 
‘tude of one degree cai ies delay of 
three days and three-qua ‘the, various steps 
‘in the development of pl wspemjally of those 

lossoming in spring. / 


substances capab 
of good quality 
experiments 
regults both 
‘been definitely 
lighting of the.@ 


| aepreeed 
This phenome 


pumber of o 


the subs tammes, 


‘acetic acid,” 
of capllarity, @& 
liquide, ’ 

aww yey NE 

sed for sizing ca ' 

iosine. 18 lb. soft comp, 30 loz of 
sulphate of zinc, and 50 lb. of wa The stearine 
| asi mixed carefully with the glycerine. Instead of 
réhe glycerine any gelatinous substance of vegetable 
,ex animal origin may be used. The soap is then 
added. -Dhis .is diluted .with water, in. whieh the, 
sulphate of, zinc has been dissolved to 80 dag. ; .the,| 
rest of the water is then added »mid conatant; 
knegdiag of the mess till a stiff and homogepeous 
pastes. »  PRAB 8 paste may be: kept, 
fourteen, days and ys or use S2.1b. of this. 
beste. 4 en, and diluted with 36 Jb. of ata 
1s 


ace sg veg rermed to %. a ; J 
+» pegordin e season, The solution iy 
‘ieagaa or elacitied by decantation, and thig clear 
liauid, which.has a specitied gravity of 1:025, repre. | 
sentg the mupyline. 

A Mev Capeaoe Wert wor wie Resp, 
A mew. principle a; the, construction of eanringe 
: and is exciting. some | 
attention. In this new wheel every .panteonsishs,, 
of wrought, jzon, with the exception iof the sire, : 
which is formed of the best.cast. steal. ‘Lhe tire,ss 

ithe other paxte of the: 
' i pups against the kenbstona, or comes, 
in gontaeh with amothe vehicle. Neither in putting 
on She tire, nor indeed jn any partion pf the wouk,, 
is a.single bolt or pail amplored, -the-npaes being 
Slipped into their place in the rim And Pont aed 
afterwards logked’ up. bya nut, the tive. is 
1 into @ groove in the rim. ‘The 
likewise made considerable improye- 
ments in the axletree aud ‘boss, the strength of the 
‘former being ‘increased at the points where it ig 
‘most liable to give way, and the latter possessin, 
‘accommodation for akont four times the usna 
quantity of gilfor lubricating purposes, Although 
made of iron and steel,each wheel isnot more than 
two or three pounds heavier than ordinary wheels, 
and the cost of:production'is about the same in both 
wases. 

More Parozaic Brogs.—Usnually the venerable 
batrachians which haye survived from, the. garbgni,., 
fereus.or @ Still earlier epoch are digcovered, in.sali- 





pork are ‘all olga ternsiand 
; eis yand s 
cleaned im the 


ver 
Sneqe 
ee sae ic are five great 
of which, he chief is that 


deg, .|* friend, 


body..of the captive it contains. According to a 
Glasgow daily paper, however, a perfect swarm of 
frogs, and, what is more remarkable, young frogs, 
has been found while driving a shaft through sand- 
stone in the Shieldmain coal-pit, Motherwell, at a 
depth of 330 feet from the surface. The manager, 
according to our authority, was present when several 
dozens of yonng frogs were thus found lodged in 
the cavity of a stone, The term young, however, can 
be only comparative when the millions of ages they 
have lived is considered. What is likewise very re- 
markable, as soon as they were liberated they betook 
themselves to a pool of water, where they seemed 
quite at home, a remarkable instanee of inherited 
instinct or retentive memory. In the same paper 
there is another paragraph announcing the delivery 
of a lecture to the boys of an industrial school near 
Glasgow on the animals of the ancient earth. If the 
professor hadwnly known of the Motherwell find 
he might hawe #homn the boys living specimens of 
some of them, whighwwguldpave been good for pelt- 
ing afterwards. 


CHOQSE--<MEALTH OR SICKNESS. 


THosE. @tho desire.gnil-appmeriate health should 
be as t) 9\809%0 @iomh to secure hes 
they deo obtain — a whicde in- 
orenmaeenateneces ae Pare wmnier is.cssemtially 

2 abe 
orp agnosie 
Bincing a stone. 
A 


som@times there /anay be fomud 
insegts aud reptiles, 

Water is tho yatandl drinketfall/iiwing eneatures, 
and “in ger ves, qe venel im parte in the 
anigm@h econ ow frevfinathy,.it 


apaiae tine ans of the 
d hy exaporation, 
: peeling or- 
wer elemen- 
= tthe 


ent. 


which ovlebrates the-advent of the new year, It is 
called by the learned ** The Day of Man,”’ and extends 
over the first half of tho first month—first # 

ito the Japanese calander—and generally falls during 
our month of F “ 

1On the seventh day of the holidays occurs the 
festival proper, and it is celebrated by people enter- 
taining their fiends wink 4 peeuliar potas, exaban g- 
dug viaits of congratulation, apd Wiehivg.each otler 
# jlong and. fortunate tite. do thesmerning may be 
seen s Japanese.gentloman and Jagy paying & Visit to 
Thay are weceived.ontbertbreshuld by two 
of the latter’s servants, who make abject ybewagae 
to them, ; : 

At. the same. time @ precession of. mumgnere is pase 
sing. down thestirest. Among, these wiw tollow i ia 
@iman carried .op tho shoulders,eaf anesher, and « 
Mmendicant. Dhe latter bas tis. head. covered by a 
siraw-plaited bat auaped someting like ».bee-hive. 
Jo it are narrow slits. to euable the. wearer 40 209 
where be ts,going-  Mendicante with this, emidass 
anc not. poeqwmon.in Japan, Playing a slow and 
mournful tune on a flute, they sadly pass slog, ask~ 
ing far moshing, but quietly ¢eeepting such wima:as 
may ke dropped into the bag whichis suspended in 
front of them, Lt..is pot positively kuown--atall 
events by foreiguers--who they are; but agoordiag 
aly mage they are diagraced ofiginle wondemued te 

g far their livelihgad, but swercilully permitted to 
veil their faces from the. game of possible.acqusint- 
aucas. 

Kite-flying:is a national amusement, practised. by 
perspns.of @ll.ages, Notouly elderly men, but even 
| priests, enjoy the pastime with as keen a relish as'an 
Pnglish child, ivarykitecarnies adevive or armorial 
bearing dv. various, .eplours, indicating at o distance 
the name.and fawily ofthe owner. A common spont 
is,a.coutest between twokites. ‘The.string is made 
of thin wiry hemp, atreugthened by a kind of size 
and a miximre,of.sand. Ls is consequently something 
like @ flexible file. Lhe object of each player is to 
bring. the string of bis, xuife atawart thestuing of his 
adversary’s, and.by « quick aawing motion set the 








tary confinement and in a cell no longer than the 


hostile kite frue, 
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[PERCY’s RETURN, | 


NEW YEAR'S EVE. 


Ir was the last night of the old year, but Shafton 
Castle was no longer, as in happier days, blazing 
with light and ringing with merriment, for the heir 
to allthis state and wealth was absent, had been 
absent for years,and no one knew whether he was 
alive or dead. 

Two women stood within a lofty, uncasemented 
Gothic window, in that part of the castle which had 
been in ruins since the civil wars, and which over- 
looked the ancient church and graveyard. 

One was young and beautiful, but with a certain 
sadness in her face, as if she had already experienced 
sorrow and had almost bidden farewell to hope. 

The other was middle-aged, but appeared older 
even than her years ; she often Pech and with a 
deep, hollow paroxysm. 

“Oh! if we could only hear from Percy!” the 
latter said. “If we even knew that he was alive— 
that we might hope to see him some time——”’ 

‘*Heaven’s will be done,” murmured the other, ina 
low voice, full of suppressed emotion. 

Then, as the wind whirled the snow in at the 
window, from the great oak tree in front, she added, 
wrapping her companion’s cloak tighter about 
the feeble figure, “but do come in, dear Lady 
Shafton. Indeed, indeed, you are not fit to be 
here.” 

A hale, hearty man was hardly fit to be there. It 
had been snowing fiercely all day, but had now 
cleared off; andthe wind was rising’fast, getting 
keener and wilder every minute. ‘Theold oak, that, 
leafless as it was, half hid the ancient church-tower 
from sight, writhed in the gale, with a moan like 
some lost spirit in torment. The moon waded 
heavily through the driving clouds. At times, the 
wird would come in such puffs, as it whirled around 
the angle of the castle, as almost to take the two 





women from their fest. At times, as when the 

younger woman spoke now, gusts of snow were 

driven in upon them. 
“y > I 





t,” said the elder lady. 
“What? Have light and warmth when my poor 
Percy lies cold and still, like the dead there below?” 

To understand our story we must go back for more 
than three years to a morning in March, when the 
whole household at the castle was in commotion. 
The great Shafton topaz, a gem which had been 
worn asa talisman by @very successive Shafton for 
generations, had suddenly disappeared. ‘‘ Who had 
stolen it?’ was the question each asked of the other 
with blancbed face, and to which no one could 
reply. At last Lady Alice Stanhope sought Lady 
Shafton’s chamber. 

‘*Have you had no suspicions yet ?’” she said, 

Lady Shafton leoked up and answered : 

““No. Perey has just been here, and says that he 
has no clue to its loss whatever. When his dear 
father died it was put away. as is the custom, for 
Percy’s majority; but yesterday, when you made a 
point of his going to the ball with you, and asked him, 
asa favour, to wear the ring, he desired me to have 
it ready for him. SolI took it out of my jewel- 
casket and laid it on the toilet-table ready for him. 
When he came for it it was gone, as you know. 
There was no time to search for it then; but to-day 
every nook and corner of the castle has been 
examined.”’ 

** Was no one in your room ?”’ 

“Noone. That is, no one except Elsie,’’ 

* Ah! Elsie.” 

There was not much in the words, but the tore 
made Lady Shafton look earnestly at her com- 
panion. 

Lady Alice had a high-bred figure and face, with 
golden hair and blue eyes, and many persons 
thought her a pene hi But others said she was cold 
and haughty, and that cruelty lurked in her steely 


eyes. This morning those eyes wore their hardest 
and most relentless look. 

“What do you mean?” asked Lady Shafton, 
“Elsie guilty of taking the ring? Impossible! 
Why, I bave known her from a child—I have 
trusted her in everything—she loves me as 4 
daughter.’’ i 

“Too much as a daughter,” was the answer, with 
a sneer. “Are your eyes still blind, my dear 
Lady Shafton? Elsie Leigh aspires to be your 
successor.” 4 

“ You do not mean it—it cannot be! Why, it has 
always been understood that you. were to marry 
Percy yourself, Tho estates join, you know—— 
stammered the bewildered mother. 

“That I was to be the fature Countess of Shafton 
was well understood.” answered the younger lady, 
coolly playing with the tassel of her morning-dress. 
“Bat, only yesterday, I surprised together my 
young lord snd your poor cousin and companion. 
The contemptuous tone of these last words was inde- 
scribable, ‘+I was behind one of the big box-trees, 
and came on them by accident, nor could 1 escape 
without betraying myself ; so I was forced to hear, 
and ever see a little. Well, to be short, he was 
pressing her to accept #-ring, and promising that no 
other one should ever be bis:wife. He told her that 
he had to go away to-day, on his travels, but that 
when he was of age he would come back and marry 
her in defiance of everybody, I suppose he meant 
you and me and the will of his father, the late 
earl.” 

Lady Shafton sprang to her feet white with rage. 
She wasa passionate woman, intensely proud of her 
son’s lineage. 

“The viper!’ she cried, “I will order her this 


} very minute to leave the house. How does she dare, 


the daughter of an humble clergyman, even though a 
cousin of our house——” 

She broke ‘down, choked by rage. The Lady 
Alice laid her hand upon the elder woman’s arm. 

‘*A moment, my dear Lady Shafton, Let us avoid 
scandal, at least such as may affect your noble house, 
This girl, this Elsie, must be dismissed, but not on 
such a plea, Turn her off, but doit for stealing the 

” 


“The BE) 

**Yes! _Dou’t you see? She was the only per- 
son in the room beside yourself. If she is base 
enough to entrap your son, she is base enough for 
the theft. She knows the legend of the ring, that 
the title and wealth always go with its possessor, 
and that, if the ring is lost, so will they be, and she 
probably thinks that by taking the ring she will 
secure Percy and become Countess of Shafton. To 
me it is perfectly clear, But say not a word of the 
scene yesterday. Let no one suspect that Percy has 
fallen.a victim to her wiles. See her, and charge 
Mher with the theft, and then turn her off before all 
the servants. Percy is away and cannot interfere, 
and in a few months he will forget her.” 

It is astonishing what power a cold, crafty person 
like Lady Alice has over passionate natures like 
Lady Shafton’s. The latter was a mere tool in the 
hands of the younger woman. 

But Elsie, when summoned, made a brave fight 
for her good name. 

She camein fresh and buoyant, in all the splendour 
of her sweet beauty, an¢ thougti her check paled, at 
first, at the accusation, she soon rallied. 

“ Steal the topaz!’ she exclaimed. ‘‘ Lady Shaf- 
ton, you cannot think it! You know you took the 
ring out of its box, and laid it on the toilet-table 
yourself. You held it up for me to see, and I came 
and looked on it; butI did not touch it. I never 
have touched it in my life.” 

But all her protestations were useless. In vain 
she pointed out that the toilet-table stood by the 
window, and that the casement was open, because 
the day had been warm. 

“Some one may have entered by that way,’’ she 
said. But Lady Sbafton answered that the window 
was thirty feet. from the ground, and that no tree 
stood near, by which a thief might have climbed up 
Inshort, even those who were Elsie’s friends—and 
her sweet ways had made many in that household-— 
were forced to admit that the case against her 
looked black enough. As for Lady Shafton, she 
had no doubts. So a carriago was ordered out, and 
Elsie was driven to the nearest station, penniless 
and disgraced. 

Percy came the next day, ona last visit to the 
castle. He found a blotted, hurried note from 
Elsie, returning the few little gifts he had made to 
her, and saying that she had gone away and would 
never see him again. A stormy interview followed 
between himand his mother. Lady Shafton said, 
truly, that she did not know whither Elsie had gone. 

‘She knows she is guilty, and means to hide her 
shame,” 





“Mother,” said Percy, “I will not, even from you 
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hear such words about Elsie. Heaven will yet make 
her innocence clear. But ‘never, so long as you and 
Llive, will I put foot on this threshold again till you 
have acknowledged to Elsie that you have wronged 
a with these words he rushed away, leaving 
Lady Shafton in ‘a swoon, 

He hurried-to London, determined to discover 
Elsie’s retreat. But his efforts were in vain. After 
months of painful suspense he gave up the séarch in 
despair and went abroad ; and the next heard ‘of him 
was that he was serving in the army quelling the 
Indian mutiny, and had been last seen at the siege 
of Delhi. Then he was missed, and it was believed 
he was dead. 

Meanwhile, at Shafton Castle, there were grief 
avd mourning. Iiady Shafton still believed in Elsie’s 
guilt, but she mourned her son’s desertion, and she 
would not be comforted. 

The Lady Alice had returned home. The mischief 
worked by her had been greater than she intended ; 
but sie did not regret it; the accusation had not 
been hatched merely for revenge, it was one’ she 
firmly believed to be true; and so, indeed, did 
everybody, until more than two years after Percy’s 
disappearance, 

It was while the Tady Alice was on « visit to 
Shafton Castle that she was sitting with Lady Shaf- 
ton in the western porch one summer day. ‘They 
were not far from the oriel- window which looked out 
from the dressing-room of the mistress of the castle. 
A thunderstorm had come up suddenly, and the 
ladies, somewhat alarmed by the rapid Is, had 
risen to go in, when-a thunderbolt struck right in 
front of them, blasting and splitting a giant oak on 
the lawn, 

The huge tree fell directly towards them, and as it 
fella raven’s nest, that bad stood for ears in its 
topmost branches, was shot forward almost to their 
feet. ; 

The startled rooks flew off in every direction. 

Lady Shafton, who had, at first; sprung back in 
wild terror, suddenly darted forward,’ for there, 
rolling towards her, over the bard road below, was 
the lost topaz ring. 

“Ol! my son, my son!” she cried. ‘‘ Oh, Elsie! 
See, Lady Alice, we were both mistaken, The rooks 
must have carried it off ‘through my open window. 
Heaven forgive you and me !” 

From that day tle search for Elsie was renewed, 
and went on simultaneously with inquiries for Percy. 
At last Elsie’s hiding-place was discovered, and 
thither Lady Shafton went without an hour’s delay. 
The poor child .was living, as a nursery governess, 
ina remote corner of Cornwall, and little expected 
to see Lady Shaftoc, when called so unexpectedly 
from her young charges. The sincere repentance, 
but, more than all, the failing health and hopeless 
grief of her old. mistress, moved-Eleie to such a de- 
gree that she could not refuse to accompany Lady 
Shafton home. In that burst of passionate grief, as 
she fell on the mother’s heart, all was forgotten 
and forgiven. From that day the two had never 
been parted, but lived together as mother and 
daughter. 

“ lf ever Percy should come back,’’ Lady Shafton 

would say, as she leaned, weeping, on Elsie’s 
shoulders, ‘‘ you will be my daughter in name as 
well as in reality. Oh! tothink you have forgiven 
me!” 
Lady Alice was no longer seen at Shafton Castle, 
She was still unmarried, and probably would always 
remain so. Though compelled to admit ¢hat Elsie 
was innocent, sliie nevertheless hated her rival as 
only such natures can hate, Lady Shafton had no 
desire to see Laiy Alice. She traced her son’s 
absence, now that she knew all, to Lady Alice’s 
interposition; and the proud heiress had become as 
distasteful to her as Elsie had been before. 

Meantime no word came from Percy. Letters had 
bre. written by his wother to every possible point 
where hecould be, looked for, and agents were des- 
patched to India to search for information, but all 
to no purpose, — 

A year had nearly passed since Elsie had returned 
to Shafton Castle, The broken-hearted mother, 
accusing herself of her boy's death, was going 
slowly, but surely, down to the grave, Elsie 
herself had given up all hope, but, with the un- 
selfishness of her nature, thought only of Lady 
Shafton’s sorrow. 

To-night, the last of the old year, the poor mother 
was utterly prostrate. In vain Elsie sought to 
distract her grief. Lady Shafton went from room to 
room, wringing her hands and talking of the boy- 
hood of Perey, and ee of the Christmas and 
New Year’s festivities which had always been kept 
up in his honour. 

“ Never, never again shall 1 see him!” she cried, 
Weeping. 

At last she could not contain herself in the in- 


habited parts of the castle, but insisted on going to 
the ruined window overlooking the graveyard, where 
we left her and Elsie. 

Poor Elsie! her own heart was well nigh breaking, 
Sad memories were at work with her also; but she 
hid her own troubles out of sight and devoted her- 
self only to her companion. 

** Do not ask me,’’ said Lady Shafton, continning 
the conversation, “If I could die here I might be 
happy... Would that the New Year might find me 
still and cold, like Percy.” 

“Hush! What is that?’’ cried Elsie. suddenly. 
“Surely I heard a gate-latch clicking. Yes! some- 
body. is coming into the graveyard, as if from the 
rectory behind the church, Can it be—can it—— 
Oh! dear Lady Shafton, don’t you know——” 

Slowly and feebly, leaning on a stick, wearing a 
slouched hat and a heavy cloak, and moving like an 
old man tottering on the brink of the grave rather 
than one just arriving at mature years, the person 
she pointed at came on. 

‘The wind blew his garments about him, and he had 
to pick his way carefully among the graves, but there 
was something in the bearing of the form, something 
in the mere step itself that made Elsie’s pulse beat 
quick and fast. 

It was a path by. which no one, except the old 
rector, ever approached the castle, for it led toa 
private postern, at the angle where the ruined part 
of the edifice joined on to the portion which was 
still inbabited. But the person approaching was not 
the rector, as Lady Shafton also saw, even with her 
dim eyesight. 

“It is Percy, is it not ?’’ she gasped, breathlessly, 
clinging to Elsie’sarm. ‘Perey! Percy! Ob! my 
son——” 

Her voice rose high and piercing in a wild scream, 
‘and the stranger, looking up, saw the two figures for 
& moment in the moonlight; but only for a moment, 
for Lady Shafton had sunk down in a swoon, and 
Elsie was bending over her. 

What, more have we totell? For it was Percy, 
as the reader has conjectured, and he was soon at his 
‘mother’s side, Half an later hour he was sitting, with 
Elsie’s, hand in his, narrating the story of his return 
to Lady Shafton, who lay on a sofa, in the warm, 
bright gra wing; room, holding his other hand be- 
tween both of hers. He told how he had been 
captured at Delhi; how he had been nursed by one 
of the rebel Sepoys, whom, in former times, he had 
favoured; and how, montlis afterwards, assisted by 
nthe same liand, he had made his escape and reached 
the British lines in safety. He told how, on arriv- 
ing at Calcutta, invalided, he had found the letters 
despatched for ‘him, and how he had taken the next 
steamer and landed at Southampton only the night 
before, It wasatale interrupted many times by 
breathless inqtiries from his mother, and by anxious, 
lovirg looks from Elsie. 

“T thought to send our old rector on ahead to 
break the news,” he said,“ but he has been summoned 
to the bedside of a dying parishioner, and so I came 
alone, not as ‘quickly as I would have come in former 
days, for my wounded leg is still painful and weak, 
but when I recognized you, dear mother, and Elsie 
heré beside you, I believe [ almost ran.” 

Bronzed and bearded as he was, grown manlier 
and older-looking, the two women hardly recognized 
him when he came down to breakfast the next 
morning. Elsie, blooming with joy and love, seemed, 
he thought, lovelier than ever as she greeted him. 

Lady Shafton joined their hands as she entered, 


met 
“Heaven bless you, my children, and make all 
yotir lives as happy as this New Year's Day! I 
shall not die now, I shall live, I feel, for many a long 
year, but if you would show that you both forgive 
mé let this dear child become soon my daughter in 
name as she is alrexdy my danghter‘in heart.”’ 
Elsie looked fondly at Lady Shafton and said, 


softly : 

“Doar mother—if I may now call you so—the past 
is all forgotten—let it be buried with the dying year. 
We will think and speak only of the fair future 


festival was always kept on the last night of the old 
year. E. G. J. 








CONGENIAL COMPANIONS. 


Ir I wereto have one blessing and no more in 
this world, and were to be asked what it should be I 
would say, without hesitation—congenial companions. 
There is no trouble such companionship cannot 
soften, no joy it cannot increase. ‘The poorest 
dwelling, most meagre fare, shared with people 
whose thoughts are one’s own, who catch one’s 
meaning at once, and enjoy the same things, would 
be better than all the luxuries the world could give 
shared by those who delighted in what bores us and 
when we are delighted are unutterably bored, 

They mayf be ever so good—better than one’s self 
even; but that does not mend the matter. Itisa 
thing impossible to help in any way. What can 
you do if you like music and that other hates it? If 
a@ gay assemblage and innocent amusement please 
one, and the solitudes of a hermitage another? If . 
this sees the ludicrous side of every question, and 
that takes everything in solemn seriousness? If 
when ove. makes a joke the other asks gravely—do 
you really think that? Yes, dolefulare the hours 
the two must pass together, and miserable are their 
lives if they are bound by ties that cannot be 
broken. 

Remember that, girls. Seo that the man you 
give yourself to is congenial, is ‘good company ”’ 
always. If, though he be handsome, you grow a 
little tired of him after a few hours—if, though he 
be able to. offer you @ fortune, you can’t think of 
much to say to each other—if, after the conventional 
cooing and kissing, there is really nothing between 
you, and you do not want to chatter to him, and he 
finds refuge in a newspaper—if there are no cozy 
times, and when you are not love-making there is a 
sort of dead wall between you—mark my words, 
you will not be happy together. 

People do not ‘bill’ and coo «# great deal after a 
few years of marriage, but congeniality binds man 
and wife together mord and more as the years go by. 
It is the real being in love—the happiest part of it, 
at least, and without it mafy a pair, who have not 
had a doubt in themselves while the charm of court- 
ship was upon them, often wish themselves, if not 
dead, divorced, which is probably rather more an- 
pleasant, especially to a woman, to whom it is 
indeed a sort of moral death. M. K: D: 





= 





Aw Historto Retic.—A curiosity of historical in- 
terest has just. been deposited at the Museum of the 
Invalides, being the armour which Charles VII. pre- 
sented to the Maid of Orleans, and which the latter, 
after having been wounded under the walls of Paris, 
placed in the Church ‘of Suint Denis. It is composed 
of plates of steel, weighs over fifty pounds, and is in 
all respects similar to that—now in the collection of 
Pierrefonds—which belonged to Joan of Arc at the 
moment when she fell into the power of the euemy 
at a sortie at Compiégne. 

Orvic’ AMENITIES.—A pretty piece of palaver 
respecting Old Temple Bar has just taken place be- 
tween the City authorities and the Metropolitan 
Board of Works. Inside the Bar, the Lord Mayor is, 
or fancied himself, next to omnipotent. Outside the 
Bar, Colonel Hogg, of the Metropolitan Board, sways 
the sceptre. The City authorities wrote to the 
Metropolitan Board to know what they intended to 
do, as the building of the Law Courts had commenced 
in the vicinity of Temple Bar; and, in reply, the 
Metropolitan Board wrote the City authorities to 
know what they intended to do to Temple Bar, 
Neither vouchsafed to answer the question of the 
other, 

A Parisian Cius FoR ENGLISHMEN.—A new 
club, to be called the Athenseum, is about to be 
opened in Paris. The principal object of this under- 
taking is to provide the English residents of Paris 
with a club-house and more extended means of social 
intercourse ; also to afford a place of rendezvous for 

bers of the best London clubs during their 





which lies before us,” 

Lady Shafton’s ‘wishes were warmly ded by 
Percy, and Elsie consented to a speedy ution. 

A quiet, sweet-faced bride, with shy brown eyes— 
Elsie herself, looking more beautiful than ever—was 
married within a fortnight at the antique church, by 
the old rector himself. A more fitting countess, 
everybody said, had never entered Sliafton Castle as 
its mistress. 

The Lady Alice, however, it was noticed, did not 
appear at the wedding—she had gone suddénly to 

‘Ttaly.’ . 

With the advent.of its mistress, and with the ring 
restored to its rightful owner, the old castle 
brigtitéied out MitO «splendour greater than any 


‘| that had marked it in the best of its byegone days. 





Ever after, too,‘in memory of its lord’s return, high 








sojourn in Paris. The new establishment, which is 
to be strictly non-political, will be conducted on the 
principies of the first London clubs, and contain 
dining-room, library, reading, billiard, card, and 
smoking-rooms, etc. Special facilities will be given 
to the members of the best London clubs, who will 
have the right of admission, without election, on 
presenting their cards. Handsome and spacious 
premises in the neighbourhood of the * Grand Hotel” 
and Boulevard are secured. 

Tue Prince's Presents.—Scindia, Holkar, and 
the Maharajahs of Oashinere and Jeypore are mak- 
ing the most elaborate preparations for the Prince’s 
reception when he visits their capital. At Jummoo 
a special house is being constructed for Hix Royal 
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Highness’s accommodation, A large quantity of valu- 
able aeate of rare texture and design, and valued 
at about 10,000 rupees each, have been ordered. In 
addition to these presents, it isstated that « valuable 
sword set with preeions stones. valued_at 40,000 rupees, 
and @ handsome gold ebeir, and some tables inlaid 
with the same metal, are being constructed. It ap- 
pears that some three lakhs of pupees. have been 
eet apart for these presents. The Mabarajah’s 
troops.are also to be equipped with new, guiform apd 
aceoutrements. The books given away by the Prince 
of ‘Wales im India, ane; bound sim, searlet morocco 
and gold, and stamped on one side wish the mane-, 
gram of the badges oi the Stan and Garter of India, 
which bave been used on all. the Pringe's. presents. 
They form a sumptuons  coligction , of works, with 
illustrations—~for the most pert eplopned+-which 
will be highly appreciated by the native .potemtates 
of Hindustan. For sebolare.there are aeverel .im- 
portant works, as a.glaneeat the, titles will serve to 
show. 
SS ee 


CHINESE CHILDREN, 

Pere ere many curious ceremonies apd gbgery- 
anees connected with a child's early.years, which it 
would :be impossible. to describe ip detail, The fol-, 
lowing are the most noteworthy and important : 

Wier the babyie month old its bead is shaved 
for thefixet time, and.on this occasion a,thank-offering 
is made to acertain goddess ; at the and .of the fourth 
mewth o family feast takes p and. the maternal, 
grandmother ds-expected to make handsome pregep}s, 
in¢huding s,species of chair for, the ghild’a nge,;,ab. | 
the end of.a year there are more thank-offerings, 
more feasts, aud more presents; still latex on there | 
is ;the quaint eexemony of “passing through the 
doer,” 

These-and similar family exetoms have constantly 
to be observed until the ghild “goes onto childbogs,” 
an event which takes plage .uemally, though nat 
necessarily, ab:theageof sixteen; at.thia perigd the 
child becomes an adult, aad is, expected to.pat away 
childish things. But althoygh some become men at 
thie.early age, thep-are bpy.ne means exempted from 
pavenial authority, for, upless whee happen, to, be,,in,| 
the service of the state, when the x takes, the | 


place of their parents, they.are bonnd to yield jmpligit.a constant oy between sn oes and, the d 


obedience to their fathers-asJopg a9 they live. ‘lhe 


same rwe, of course, will dae.undexatood. to apply |, 


with even greater force in the daughters. This is 
the strict theory of Chiftiesé eustoms, but the practice 
of every-day life.is negossarily ot..qnite. consistent 
with it. 

Lucases of extremely unflial hebavionr iksamesimes, 


children before the, magistrates and get, them, pun- 
ished. Cases of parricide.apd mmedricide ata treated 
in @ very strange Manner among the Chinese, for the 
murderers, axe not only behgaded, but cnt.np into, 
litle pieces ; their houses.are pulled down apd the 
fopndations dug yp; punishment is eyen inflicted on 
their neighbours, and the very, officials ere degraded 
on accountof such horrible crjmes having happened 
within their jurisdietion. , 

“In reference to some of the matters of which we 
have just. been speaking, it will not'be without inter- 
est to notice what is laid down ‘in regard to the 
various stages of a man’s life in the Book of Rites, a 
work which is held in the highest esteem by the 
Chinese. From birth till ten’ years old; it is said, 
man is called a child, and ‘then ins to learn ; till 
twenty he is called a youth, and.jg’ then capped ; to 
thirty, he ig in ‘his manhood, and may marry; at 
forty, he is ful] of strength, and may enter the magis- 
tracy ; at fifty, he becomes gray, and may serve in 
the high offices of state; at sixty, he becomes ad- 
vanced in years, aud may direct affairs; at seventy, 
he becomes an Old man, andanay vetire from the cares 
of public life; at eighty and sinety, ‘he ‘becomes 
infirm and forgetfal. “Pill seven the shi igan ob- 
ject of compassion, and both he and «the men at 
seventy and eighty are not liableto punishment when " 
guilty of crimes. When's man reaches hundred 
years then must befed, 





ee es net 
ABSTRACTION No PTert—vit iis rather uneatis- 
factory news for milk-deinkers , that, according to a 
recent decision of the sitting magistrateat West- 
minster, the provisions of the new Adulteration Act, 
constituting abstraction of cream an:offenee, maybe 
pullified if the miikseller chooses to plead that he 
has only “abstracted by.continus) dipping.” In this 
case it was agreed that “ one-third of thecream bad 
been abstracted;” but as the defendgat. »l 
that by his mode of selling the milk it o 
virtually added to the milk supplied to his first set of 
castomers, ihe gum was ‘dismisged with 
costs.” Ajl the.same, this. ip rather bard, the 





Kthe whole system when, chilled ° 


the proraeny of: ; 
cold water to allay the “heat'whieh is then coursing |’ 


Boul—rseverally and all they 
though mot often, happens thet, parents site their Vesey apes Pag or at 


customers, who have ito driak impoverished milk 
under the sanction of the very law which was passed 
to protect them against that contingency. 
SS 
WET FEET. 
Wuata crowd of painfu! recollections are conjured 
yup in the mind of a physician, of-any age and experi- 
ence, by the words, wet feet, The child which-had 
|. been playing about in the morfing fn all its infantile 
loveliness and yivacity, is, seized at night with croup’ 
from wet feet, and ip a day or two'isa corpse. Phe 
youthful form of female beauty, which a few months 
before gladdened the eyes of every’beholder, is now 
wasting in slow, remediléss decay. 

What was the origin. of her malady? “Wet feet. 
Let us hope that the exposprewas ineurred in a visit 
of mercy to a helpless-widow or distressed orphan. 
Whence came the lingering ‘disesse, the ‘pain‘atid 
suffering of that fond mothet ? Still the same tesponse 
—getting her feet wet, while providin suitable ' 
winter clothing for her childrea—as"if ertess 
for her offspring justified'her ing wth all-the 
rules of prudence for herself. 


ing and alarming, often fata), to wl h the ‘heedless- 
mess of youth, the pride of - |, or the avarice 
of old age, are voluntarily and causelesel , 
a neglect of one | ‘of 


fluence which impressions on’ the’ feet exert over the 
rest of the body at large. The-realimartydrdm prox 
duced by tickling them and the cruel nishment of 
the bastinadp are sengible evidences of exquisite 
delicacy of feeling. Of this fact we have more’ 
pleasurable experience in the glow diffused through 
whil he’ fire ua eh 4 
jhold them for a. ie to's ) ‘when, during’ 

sper, we immerse hem Ie 


‘eromgh eur veins. + ite es “ 
Are the internal organg of | a2 
-wasting inflammation, ag he hectle fever Bf cone 


sumption, there is ¢ sensation of £ in the 
Mieote Is the body feeble and Ne to 


perform its digestive functions, t parts are | 
habituglly gold, In bogh health ieee tuets i 
ferent organs of the body. 

Whatever be the weak part, it suffers with unfail- 
ing cariainty from the impression of gold and mois- 
tare .on the feet, No matter whethers 
be to sick ‘headache or sore throat--hoerseness 0: 
coygh—pain of the stomagh, or rheumatism, or the 

le be brought on by 

t Ames even by bhese parts, 
being long chilled, from stauding on cold ground or 
‘pavement. - . 

And who, it might .beasked, ara, the chief yictima 
to such exposure? . Not, the traveller caught 


Appearance 
of the clouds and. pick. their steps mith a rapeei 
avoidance of a muddy.aoil, ox wetatcect. Ob, noj— 
we must look for largest mpmber of amferers 
among the xich, the fair, the lowely, of 
‘these who need oly walk abroad Ww 
the fair blue sky and shining san—or 
calls at other seggops, have all the means.of protere 
tion againgt Senin Sang whieh wealth | 
can command of ingennity,and Jabour, They, it.i9 
who neglect ahae Wieeke for their feet,and 
brave the snow.and rain with guch a.frail cayering 
‘as would make the strong mean tremble for bis own, 
health were he to,be.equally daring. 


ss 


master of gratulaiion tla, shees wed. bopWacan Avery > 
where be obtained ban 
the feet dry and warm, Jjeather of vagions,;kinds, 
firm or pliable and soft, is at the shortest warning, 
mede.te aasime every varioty.of shape and figare 
called for, by, convenience or ‘fashion, But we. mai 
take-—-fashion, that despotic. destroyer. bi Thy 
and too often a sworn foe to healtp, will net ellaw, 
the fewtof.aledy faiy.to be encased, in: leather, . She 
must wear, farguoth, cloth ,hoes. with #.thin, lea 
sole, and,even this latter jis. barely 
cowering for the fegt never origing yi 
seen beyond the chamber or the parlour is. thet, mow 
adapted for street,.parade and .trawel;. .and «they, 
whose cheeks we would aot thet the winds.of haa¥en., 
would visit too roughly brave in prunello the @x>, 
tremes of cold and moisture, gad offer. themeelves,ias 
willing victims.to all the sufferings of the shivering 
ggue and catarrh. P. Uvia 


THE, Princess, Louss.as. & Nsepiaw 


f D6 AMew 
The Princess Louise. is, we.ane,told, a .most, sagem 
woman, not. only, ia, ¢opyiug the wapk | 





“Sanitary Record” thinks, on the second set of 


P needle w 
of others, but in designing work of her own. She 





s we might con-"|”* 
tinue the melancholy list of @iseases,-at best hatass= |’ 


. ence th 
It needs no medical labdur ‘to show:the great’ in- 


otanileney mpwatiedh 


ip, the, 
storm, or the map of business, or exep, the d 
lekourer, WRO cannot. always wateb the vf 


2 land- 
vited by | Seusages 
if pleasure, 


Ata season like the.present.it would.geem toibe.a.} 
of such materials. ag .to, Praserre,,., 


intended. to be} 


is atsorbed jin. her art studies all the day long. At 
\® glance she can tell Florentine Jace from Venetian, 
Spanish from Belgian-ymay, can -name the century 
it was made in, and. the; possible district from whence 
it comes. The cunningest old Jew dealer has no 
chance of passing off an imitation,upon her, for her 
quick eye tells before her hand touches the sham, and 
she can,teach him. mune wore about the matter than 
he knows himself. As to tapestries, the Princess is 
leayned, mot alone in designs, but ia be Mat in 
threads, in silks, in.dyes, and in all the details, of 
reproduction, 20+ one feature of which escapes her 
“eye ' 

revere srer= 

A STRANGE STOBY. 


A RECENTLY published work imiorme us that there 
is current, tradition relating to. the. building of 
Duffield Charch, near Derby, which.ig.very:curions, 
it affirms thet the site wag. fixed upon, by tie evil 
one, and that by djs pertinagity he compelled the 
erection to be made on the im he. bad. chosen. 


Adekind Ahe.aem vigarage house) which have seep 
bay Gan orations coms aud go. 

Bho spadition 18 suet theehpiph wag. originally 
ointanded to be built.en thiseminence, but that after 
whe work had been commenced, and proceeded to 

spme exsent, the.evilong, for some unexplained 
orpaaon, removed the wholeof the work iu one night 
— ie ROW agenpipe. in  fivid by the side of 
ythe oe. . 

The wonkmep vere nakurelly surprised in the 
morning at fading set sheis work bad sll disap- 
peared, and, after solemp.prager, again began laying 
the joundation, Dut ony tebe cmriedawey by S« aa 
ion the following night. 

Day efter ‘daythe same ithing was enagiell, the 
whole.af the maternal hronght in the day being :re- 


+) moved, end seb, up-in. itervight place om the aike the 


agch-fiend had chosen for jt;,and at dest he 80 com- 
letely trimmphed over the-patience of the .workwen 
thas they went down to:therplace where he had.car- 
efi the material, and. aempleted the.church where it 





‘Phe envi yatvepp ears, on/which the church was 
Loriginadigy intended te bei buidt.was a rendezvous for 
~ovil spirits, forthe villager fivmly believe a ** brown 
omap;// or pogiey” de todbe seen.every night near the 
cottages, | ‘ 














“FAGETIA, 


__. DIFFERENT POINTS OF VIEW, 
Wire’ (anxious about ‘her dinuer-party): “ Oh, 
‘Charles! what do, you think this precious pet of yours 
“bias Phas, dotag © He's'eaten the turkey and 


HusBAND (apzious about his “ precious es” 
digestion) : Good Heavens, Maria! not Fang I 
trust !”’—~Pungh. 

s “e BLAYK FIRING. 
ae) PORTSMAN {whose sight is not what it 
used fo a ' 


k "em up? 


Why don’t you 
? CEEPER ; “*Cause there bean’t any 


(/ETERAN 
‘down, my lor¢ 
THR REAL MOTTO FoR OxFoRp. 

yan Ancient Mariner.) 
‘* Water, water, every where, 
" But not a drop to drink !”—Punch. 

4 bbe vias Pass.—Mr. Papch’s cook has actuall 
splined io clean the stops during: Christinas ans f 
,gn the ground that she will be too much absorbed in 
** the affairs of Turkey !’’—Punch. 

A SEA OF TROUBLES. 
‘Now meat is high and coals are dear, 
Tt’s surely not satptiaies 
Poot householders should quake with fear 
To find that water's risiig.—Fup, 
_ re BE CAUGHT, 
, KEogpnteic OLP OFFICER (to naw fopt, a 
« Methane Batis. spl po Sane SOND 

Paz, {who thinks this is. a dodge to try his, 
eerity); “‘Qch, no, your hoponr, it’s not my 
@ va be calling you names re all ane 

ME Ly->- A men esgouger, 
_ while stealing chestnuts, fell off'« tree and got himeeli 
killed. Premature people think khie Bane & moral 
PSpone dishonesty. . It doesn’t; it only shows. thas, 


onesty pb be songnaled. os rt pring) 
and that wane should be ty het Ba't vat 





‘Pick 'em up, James, pick “em pp? 
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within one’s reach. Never steal chestnuts unless you | 
find them growing on the ground, or uwless you have 
got a step-ladder. A stepmother will on emergency 
do as well.——Fun, 

NOTHIN’ TO ‘IM AT ALL KVENTS, 

Prous ULp Party: “And now, Mrs. Stu¥Bins, 
I’ve one important question to ask, Does not ‘Satan 
ofttimes tell you that you are not a Christian? 

Mrs Sruspins: “Yes, ’ee do so.’’ 

p.0.?P.: “And what do-you say to him on these 
occasions ?” ‘ 

Mus. S,: “ Well, Lsay, whethen I be.or mo, it 
can’t possibly .bewene of ’is business,’”’—Fun. 

FRigNDsutP is @ vessel that sails along very 
nicely aud prettily on a calm sea When there’s 4 
ohana in tne weather it often. becomes.a obtae—- 

uay. 

De MB SHOW—Madame Tussaud’s, 

fr is not advisable to keep peacocks if yon Hve-in 
a gossiping eighboyrhogd, Why so? Begayse . 
they pe oy y: i ‘ ‘ 

LatEst LEGALITY.—While a burglar was attem 
ing to break a Bea Boor windoweaaah at Wanstead ie 
fell to the ground and, broke his leg and arm.ingtgad. 
it is thong ht-by bis Jegaledviser. that.ap action mill: 
lie against the proprietor of the -house, or the hail-:}. 
der, yori ea bere precantion had “act 
beea taken toprevenkdanger, They are, however,’ 
prepared é compromise the matter,—Fun, ; 

A DOMESTIC DIFFERENCE, 

Mistuuss: “lehould be glad to know whether 

you are quick; willing and good tempered?” 


Main: “ Er-rthe m. mith whem JI was lest) 
0 me— energetic, . " 
cod amuaile a Shee 


SOME EFFECTS OF THE FLOOD, 

Mr. Styboots did not reach the domestic haven’ 
unt) fowriip the morning, ovwing:to the quaysity.ef, 
heavy wet about. 

Mr. Spouger did not retern Brown the. half-sove-' 
reign a8 -promised, ‘beeause hig cee was ‘carried’ 
away from the piano where he had placed it. j 

Mr. Simpson's hopow 06 & milkman Wes moti] 
injured by an unexpected iaspection.of -hisssteck-in- 
trade, as the dilation -was ‘so: utterty “beyond “his ’ 


control, 


’ Who, halting, said, ‘‘ Nostell me, pray, 
Mrs. Powder Blue “ gouldn’t be Ao pas 4 What u Ing, ’ , A 
. hat use your candle lightwmay be 
for, them: three shirte as:hed:been w: 5 ed To one, like you, cieidemeateces 9” 


and-she didn’s, 
Mr, Herdup was compelled to lignidgte, as the 
inundation had damped his nea of spulling 


through. i 
Mrs. Firstfloor apologized to her lodger for «the. 
weakness of his brandy, “but through'a-leayin’ of: 


the cork hout careless that ’orrid tlood ’ad been at! 
it.” ; 
Mr. Predigal was compelled to -berrow.another 
hundred of his governor, just to keep his head above 
water. my 

Mr. Soaker was, for once, ableto nndénstand how, 
it wasthat when hegot home from sheelmb erery~ 
thing was swimming around him.—-Fua, 

RerrRin6é.—The “Sheffield Pelegraph* 
there is great stagnation in that town, and adds, tt 
is not pleasant to hear that one large Belgian house is 
delivering tires in this neighbourdood.” Consider- 
ing vhe constant squabbles ‘between «master (and 
employés at home, it is not be wondered ot thas | 
consumers get tired out.—Fan. 

THB SHORTEST WAY THE BEST. 

Mamma (to Ethel, on their way to the letter’s! frst. 
party): “* Now, mind, darling, if you seg, any nice, 
things on the tabje that you" like to eat, you mustn’t 
ask for them !’’ 4 

Ernzet: “ Ob, no, mammet—l’lltake them !’— 


Pungh. 
LATEST PARIS FASHION. 

Aunt Juno (who. ds proud of her classics): 
‘* Well, Charlie, you ‘know what Paris did with ‘the 
apple. Do you fancy yeu could do better ?”” 

Cuanue: “Should think se. ‘It's for’a 
man to a wind jealousy among the other-aex. Paris 
saould ‘ha’ done as‘I’m going to do—eat it himself, 
and saved trouble.””—Fun Almanac, 1875. 

PROSE. 

Laura ‘(who is still # trifle romantic}: “Don’t 
you think there is something SS Solemp about the 
fall of the dead leaves, Reginald ?”’ 

REGINALD, (her husband, who has outgrown his 
romamee): ‘Wery.’’ (Pause.) \“‘‘Palking of ‘dead: 
leaves, what the deuce and all have I done with any. 
tobacco ?”—Judy. 

In mavy High Church places of worship the 
reading-desk is formed in the ehape-of au eagle. 


But ‘too often, when’ the clergyman begins to read, | 
= find that he is not ‘‘ eagle’’ to the occagien.— 
udy. 
Wuart'’s In A Name?—A° gentleman named: 
spel . ; 
@ pickpocket, and, nothing..being found ypan him, 


in Pavie-withbeing.4 vinegar; the yolke of two eggs, the juice of half a 
Jamon, salt to taste. Put «ll the ingredients, except’ 


to “take his :hook,” The Hnoglish press has taken 
up his cause and indignantly demands why, being 
an invogent. map, uo.rerness was offered him for the 
insult, especially ag ,his papers proved him to be 
‘seme: one’? Qonsidering thas the papers proved 
him ‘to ‘be Robins someone, we can’t see that the 
police are to be blamed for mistaking him for a thief. 
Eun. 

24D ART OF CONVERSATION. 

Prrst Parry {opening conversation) ;  ’Ave you 
anh Jim Bates’s fathersays ‘he'll give “im the 
sac ” 


\Seconp ,Derro panse).: “Whose father 7° 
Datzo: FF eg amy 


‘Binst. ae aD a te 
ae ( » pause): “Jim Bates’s 

‘Finst Dirva: “ Why, Jim, Bates’s tether,” 

scons Dyno (lic jae di, "pfather! 
Well, what does besay ?” 


Pmst Drrro: * Says he'll give *im the sack !’’ 
‘Srconp'Drrro (sfter' pause) : ““ Give’ ’im ‘the: 


B pre Diwro. {after pause): “Gime who the 
| Fiysr Dirro : '“ ¥ Jim Bates!” 

Sxconp Ditto (alter loug pase): “AbLI ’aerd, 
‘that the day before yesterday!” 





THE BLIND MAN AND ‘HIS CANDLE. 


A BLIND mam.onqe npoms time, 

(I know not in.«what.age-or chime, 

But that, the atory my he seen 
of D’ Ardine), 


Among the fables 

Was wont, avhew walking. out at might, 
Liké other folie,‘ to*bear a light: 

A habit which might well ont 
People whw knew he had no eyes. 
And 60, one murky night, it chaneed, 
As erp the man advanced, 
Candid in athe while with care 
He bore a.vase of brittle ware-- 

He met a neighboar; inthe way, 


** What use ?’’ he answered ; -“*faith'!f find 
That in the dark 9)] men are blind; 
And of my candle there is need 
For fools who else would never heed, 
But, jostling, ,break—deapite my care-- 
My precious yase.of china-ware!” 

MORAL. 
How oft, in life’s obscuring night, 
‘We need the blind man's candle ‘light, 
‘To guide—as we our course pursu 
Qur; foptsteps.and our neighboug’s too! 


, ae 





GEMS, 


-_ 


Tug Persians, have a,proverb :—If you would be 
veserable, instruct your children, so that their 
actions.may make your name immortal. 

Forpgry is rarely cured; it the bad stamina of 
the‘mind, ‘which, like a bad constitution of-man, is 
hardly ever rectified, 

Ir is a great misfortune not to bave.mind enoygh 
to speak iwell, nor ‘judgment enough to be silent. 
‘Hence the origin of every impertinence. 

Or this’be eertain, that no trade can be so bad as 
none.at aij, nor.any life as.tiresome.as that which is 
8 in-continual visiting and dissipation. Togive 
all-oné’s time-to other people, and never reserve any 
for one’s, self, is to be free in appearance only, and a 
sleve,in effect, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 


oe 


|Mrastze Caxze.—Two eggs, one cup’ of sugar, 
half a cup of cream, half-cup.of Qutter, two and one- 
helf.cupsof flour, half a vatmeg,and one, hadi-tea- 
8 fal of soda. Let it be thoroughly beaten, and 
and the soda last, Lo rey an hour. 

\Saco Puppinc.—Two e 3 af.sago' boiled 
in one quartief milk, aaa a Jomanctitin Palle 
meg, when eold add four eggs, little salt. Bake. 
about one hour anda half. Eat with sugar aut, 
c 


Team, 
Dyrou Sapce For .Pisu.—Half,.a, teaspooniul.of 
four, two ounces of butter, four tablespoonfuls.of 


and keep continually stirring... When it is sufficiently 
thick take it off, as it should not bvil. If, however, 
it happens to curdle, strain the sauce through a 
tammy, add the lemon-juice, and serve. Tarragon 
vinegar may be used instead of plain, and, by many 
is covsidered far preferable. 

Srarcurine Liygn.—The following is recom- 
mended by a German. journal : Make a Jiquid paste 
with good fine wheat starch aud cold water, and then 
stir in boiling. water until a paste ‘is formed, and 
immediately add white wax, or stearin, say about one 
ounce of wax to a paumdof stargh (the exact pro- 
ortions, however, iv emy.case gan only be detexmmed 
y experience), If itie desirablethat the linen should 
‘be xery firm, powdered gum arabic maybe ‘adied to 
‘the cold water with whichthe. starch is mixed. “The 
strained starch shouldbe thoreughly rabbed into,tye 
articles. after they havebéen wellavenng: aut, alter 
which they should ‘be placed between dry cloths 
and pagsedithrough the mangle, and then rubbed on 
‘an iroving; hoard in one.direction with a soft rag, to 


| distribute any lumpsofvatarch, (Collars, ete , should 


be ironed dry with a hot iron and considerable pres« 
eure. The sticking of the iron may be prevented by 
drawiggAt: while: hat-owey wax, and wiping it; witb 
ajrag dipped in salt. 


STA PISTICS. 


Iw 1855,the Paris ompibuges, oartied 40 milion 
passengers ; in 1860, .72. milliens.;, in 1867,. Exhibi- 
tion year, 221 -millions.; «in 1869, 119 millions ; in 
1871, 78 millions ; in 1872, 22% millions ; andin 1874, 
over 115 millions. 

ACCORDING to.an official document igsued lass 
shentaheelibhgheninepsdoaitn dheotion aaa onus 
im ; ty eourts, of- m F 
were ted in respect of sumsexceeding 40s, ; 
2,257 swbere the,sums oxceaded is. and ; 
an@.23 persens where the ameunt ig. and 
was under 5e, 

Sratisties or Savines Baxk in ‘HuRoPs.—it 
will not bo uninteresting to our ,eaderd.to know that 
there are at the present time at leash 11,000. savings 
banks in Hurope. Great: Britain figures at the top 
with 5,337 (of which 4,833 are Post-offiee eavings 
batiks). ‘Germany has ‘1,500 (826 of these are in 
Prussia aloné). France, 1,190, Apstria and Hun- 
gary, 541, Belgium, 411. (incinsive of 401 post-office 
savings «banks), Switwerland, 808, Ltaly, 273, 
Sweden, 219, Norway, 262, Holland, 240, Denmark, 
229, Russia, 68. ‘I'here is not ono savings banks 
in Servis, and only foyrin Roumania. There are 
no reports to hand as oe any savicgs bank fu 
Turkey, Greece, ‘Portugal, and Spain, “I'he number 
of depositors is 11 660,000 to a population of 
190,000,000, which would give six depositors to eveny 
hundred ofthe population, England.again figaras 
at the head-with:8,000;000 depositors, Germany with 
2,944,090; ‘Brance, 2,021,906, Austria and’ Hungary 
‘1,202,000, Iualy, 672,995, Switzerland, -642,162, 
Sweden, 486,339, Denmank, 316,723, and Norway, 





| 220,429. Dhe remainivg states are nader 100,000 


each, It is particularly noticed that the deposits 
‘whieh sank ‘in the French savings bar to 
412,000,000 francs towards the clase of 1872 nose.at 
the end of 1873 to 428,000,000 francs, notewithetend- 
ing the heavy war contributions the country had to 
pey- 

MISCELLAN#OUS, 


Tue‘ West Sussex Gazette’ chronieles the death 
iat Pulborough of Charlotte Biiavbeth Grasmatk, aged 
100 years and nine nrenth~. 

THe death is aunoauced from Paris of M Alex- 
andre Colin, the paimser,.at.the ace of seventy; seven, 
He -had .beam for twenty-ive years Professor:at. the 
Polytechnic School, and his picture of “*Celumbue 
discovering America ”’ is at'rhe Luxembourg, 

Tue last of the Damdee whilers have just.arsived 
in the ‘Lay. ‘Lhe fishing has been sqpoor one, she 
ctoted cateh of ithe tiirteen vessels ‘being seventy- 
seven whales,-yietding 750 tons of oft. 

Our of'217 ptivate’ adventure s¢hools in Birming, 
ham, only 24.¢an, be xcevoguiaead.as, giving «feoti ve 
teaching. .Jn these 217 .acheels theve ave 8,556 
children, while the'24 accommodated 1;926. 

A Prencu Cnoadian titterateur of Ottawa cleims 
to ave become, possessed.of a document Telasing to 
the: fate.ef Sir John Fraukiin, which has:never been 
pnblished. dtis.alleged-to have been sent to bim by 
‘a triend who “has ‘tetely travelled in the north- 
west. 

KANGAanoos.are.cousidexed perfeothy acolimatizable 
dn Feavece ; severn) danged: proprietors hare intro- 
dneed them to their greantis, where they are haunted 








was gruffly crdered in the yernacular of the country 


{the lemon-juice, into a.stempan; .sebitoxer the fire, 





jike other 19 the flesh ‘is sold in the markets ag 
an ariicle o oad, and.is.considered # great dainty, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. R. C.—The song was rejected. Wedo not undertake 
to notice articles received or rejected. 

Civis.—The making of wedding presents should pre- 
cede the solemn ceremony. 

B. M.—It is not etiquette for mutual recognitions to 
také place in church during the service. 

Frater.—The bayonet was so called from having been 
invented at Bayonne, in France, 

Maup.—lIt is not etiquette for persons in deep mourn- 
ing to attend eveniny parties. 

,{Minwiz.—Cold cream, if used in moderation and when 
requisite, is not injurious to the complexion. 

Maup.—Consult id glass, Mere rezularity of features 
does not anake a utiful face, if “‘ the mind and the 
soul be wanting there.” 

Lizz1z.—Bunions and corns are caused by pressure, 
and the remedy lies in the removal. Bathe the afflicted 
parts in a decoction of biack tea or sloe leaves. 

Susay,—Blushing is natural, and. subsides as the years 
advance. Go more into goud society, so as to get accus- 
tomed to its usages and acquire self-command. 

Harry B.—Washing in bran water, and constantly 
wearing soft gloves, will tend to reuder naturally red 
hands more presentable. 

G. U.—A neglectful lover will probably be still more 
neglectful as a husband. We would udvise you to give 
him his dismissal as soon as possible. 

A. G.—A visitor should ‘have his letters: addressed to 
the care of the head of the family with whom he is re- 
siding. 

Veroxa—You ought not to maintain any clandestine 
correspondence, nor in any way prove disobedient to thie 
wishes of your sind relations, who can only have your 
geod at heart. 

De.ta.—To prevent the hands from chapping use the 
curd soap and always rub the hands perfectly dry, Wash 
in cola water in all weathers and rub the hands with a 
little cold cream at night, 

=. W.N. can obtain the’ machine he requires at 
Messrs, White and Mann, 145, Holborn Bars, Londou, 
E.C,, the best and most reasonable depot in London for 
every description of sewing machines, 

J. B.—Propriety does not sanction any kissing between 
young people who are only friends, and between lovers 
it only allows of the chaste salute at meeting and part- 
ing. 

Mx.ancnorta— Will do well to consult some eminent 
medical man. There are many who give advice gratis on 
certain days and hours. Abatdon all evil practices and 
act strictly to the advice eiven to you- 

Ture O_p Hyrpocrits.—We would ‘ .dvise our constant 
reader and correspondeut to apply to the parish autho- 
rities and furnish th«m with the information sent to us, 
and we have no doubt they can assist her aud remedy 
the evil she complains of. 

Aw Unuaprr One.—Be honourable 18 weil as honest. 
How can you conscientiously marry the man you do not 
love, and at the same time love another? Better be 
charged with fickleness and dishonesty than wed with a 
falsehood blistering your lips, 

Gustavus T.—If lovers “‘ cannot possibly agree,” they 
of course should not venture upon matrimony. they 
can't help quarrelling half the time while courting they 
would be apt to quarrel all the time after marriage. 

JuveNIs.—Quilting is a method of sewing two pieces of 
silk, linen, or other stuff on each other, with wool or 
cotton between them, vy working them all over in the 
form of chequer or diamond-work, or in flowers. The 
same name is also given to the stuff so worked. 

Vin.—The mind of woman, if culrivated in the same 
manner as that of man, would prove equally strong. The 
education, bringing up, avocation and attributes of 
woman are the causes why her mind does not frequently 
turn out 80 strong as that of man. 

. M. O,—Ladies or gentlemen engae’i to be married 
do not conventionally wear gold rings, as married persons 
do. A ring (worn by unmarried persons) is worn in 
genteel society on the finger next to the little one on the 
right hand. 

An Oxowian requires a cure for snoring. The best 
mode to suppress or mitigate it is to vary the position 
in which you have been accustomed to lie in bed ; but if 
there be apy malformation of, or impediment in, the air 
conduits of the mouth and nose, the evil cannot be 
remedied. 

Tim.—Opiam is an inspissated, gummy juice which is 
obtained from the head of the poppy called “* papaver 
somniferum,” or ‘sleeping poppy.” It is imported from 
Persia, Arabia, and other warm parts of Asia, in flat 
cakes, covered with lenves, to prevent them sticking 
together, It has reddish-brown colour, and strong, 








peculiar smell, Its taste at first is nauseous and bitter, 
but this soon. becomes acrid, and produces a slight 
warmth in the mouth, 

&, C. C.—The zodiac is the imaginary track which the 
sun appears to take by the earth annually revolving 
round him. The moon must be at full when it enables us 
to observe an eclipse. An eclipse of the sun is 
the e of the moon between the sun and the earth. 

B. Ww The black spots on the face, generally on the 
sides of the nose, are caused by the perspiration 
in the ducts of the skin, and becoming blackened by ex- 
posure to the at bh iy is to squeeze the 
parts between the fingers, and then bathe them with 
weakly-diluted spirits of wine. 

Louvre, having signed a legal contract to purchase th® 
work, is bound to complete the terms of such contract, 
if the same is drawn strictly binding him to do so. It 
“Louie” wag a minor, that is under the age of twenty- 
one, when he signed the contract he is not bound to com- 
plete such contract, 

Rosert wishes to know how to get fat. If he be con- 
stituti thin, he will find the attempt to arrive at 
obesity a difficult one. He may, however, try very 
nutritious food—boiled milk for breakfast, thick soups 
and rice for dinner, and all glutinous substances, such as 
calves’ feet, eto- ; 

Primnose.—As women and men are not made to order, 
like so mauy long tens and short sixes, —— must pair 
off in a ball as best they can. Asa rule, young men 
like short young women, so you need not be alarmed 
about getting a partner. But, as mauners makea man, 





80 does a_nice, caged manner makea charming wo- 
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tion may be. 





man, 
A FRIEND AT LAST. 


The shadows fell across the street, 
The moon looked coldly down, 

When, trudging on with weary feet, 
O’er pavements icy-grown, 

A homeless child sought charity 
Of those to her guknown. 


She heard the shouts of laughter swell 
Out on the bitter air, 

She heard the sound of many a bell, 
And joy seemed everywhere, 

Save in her own poor heart. Alas! 
Pain was the dweller there, 


Often most rudely pushed aside 
She paused and sobbed aloud, 
While swiftly passed the living tide, 
And pleasure ruled the crowd. 
Alas! that ove poor heart like hers 
With grief should there be bowed. 


Beauty in richest silks trailed by, 
With diamonds dazzling brizht ; 

Her heart seemed dead to charity 
And filled with cold delight: 

She could not heed the plaintive cry 
Oi woe that festal night. 


But hushed became that pleading tone 
While yet the crow surge! past, 

And when the morning light came down 
And ‘round its glory cast, 

The sileut, worn-out, lifeless oue, 
Had found a friend at last. C. A. 


Scartett, twenty-three, medium height, dark hair and 
eyes, in @ good position, wishes to correspond with a 
young lady, 

Fain Etry, twenty-four, G'psr, twenty, and Farry, 
twenty-four, wish to correspond with three respectable 
mechanics about their own age, of loving dispositions 
and foud of home, 

Fain Beav, xvod looking, very respectable, and would 
make a loving husband, would like to correspond with a 
handsome young lady, who must be loving, and one with 
mouey preferred. 

Happy Euizzer, twouty, medium height, dark hair 
an: eyes, considered good looking, wishes to correspond 
with a good looking young man with a view to matri- 
mony. 

Eruet By seventeen, medium height, light brown 
hair, fair comP¥xion, good tempered aud very fond of 
home, wishes to correspond with a tall, dark young man 
with a view to matriwony. 

Lovine AnNig, niveteen, tall, considered good looking, 
fond of singing and dancing, wishes to correspond with 
a brave young sailor, captain preferred; goodness of 
heart preferred to good looks or money. 

Haperr Emity, twenty-two, medium height, fair hair 
and eyes, consideret good lookiny, would like to corre- 
spond with a good lovking young man with a view to 
matrimony, 

K. F., eighteen, medium height, dark hair and eyes, 
consivered good looking and tond of dancing, would Tice 
to correspond with a good lovkiug young man with a 
view to matrimony. 

Ros Ror, thirty, and considered good looking, would 
like to correspond with a young lady, not over twenty- 
one, who has dark hair and eyes, is good looking and 
musical ; an actress preferred. 

Nx.pviz W., twenty, fair, loving, and considered good 
looking, wishes to correspond with a dark gentleman, 
who must be loving, good tempered and true. 

A Z., thirty, who has a small private income, and is at 
present employed as foreign correspondent at a whole- 
sale manufuctory, wishes to correipon:! with a respect+ 
able young lady with a view to matrimony. 

M. B, D., twenty, medium height, good tempered, blue 
eyes, fond of home, to correspond with a respect- 
able young lady about twenty, with a view to matri- 


mony. 

e C. wishes to correspond with a fair gentleman 
about twenty-three, who must be of a good family, good 
looking, musical, and of a very lively aud amiable dis- 
position, ’ 

Bitty Bopty, a steward in the Royal Navy, would 
like to correspond with a fair young lady avout twenty- 
two, with a view to matrimony ; he is fair and idered 











toa barrel-organ, has a small private income and is fond 
of home comturts. 

Axics, eighteen, medium height, fair, good looking and 
of a loving disposition, wishes to correspoud with a 
young gentl nb; pondent must be fond of home 

Brssig;,eighteen, medium height, fresh complexion, 
blue eyes, of a loving disposition, aud in a good position, 
wishes to correspond with a dark young geutleman with 
a view to matrimony. 

Beacue, twenty, medium height, a good housekeeper 
and fond of home, would like to md with a re- 
spectable business man with a view to matrimony; a 
widower preferred. 

Kate C., twenty, tall, brown hair and eyes, thorouchly 
domesticated, wishes to correspond with a respectable 
mechanic; respondent must be tall, dark and good tem- 


red, 
as W., twenty-four, dark complexion, rather tall, in a 
good position, would lixe to d with an educated 

oung lady, who is fond of home, domesticated, and of a 
dorm disposition. ‘ J 

Faxp M., thirty, a widower, would like to correspond 
with a loving, t hly domesticated who 
would make « comfortable home, with a view to matri- 
mony. : Mtns , 





ComMunicaTiONs Receivep: , 


Tuomas B. is mded to by—Miss F. 

Boseut by—A’ Louisa, twenty-two, dark, very af- 
fectionate and domesticated. "t 

JamEs by—Marie, seventeen, fair, and very passable in 


appearauce, . 
‘| “Gesuine by~Hope, who is dark, th ‘hly domesti- 
y pe, M aren, oroughly 


cated, foud of home, of a u, and would 
make a good wife. 

C. H. C. by—Lurline, eighteen, 5ft. 5in., fair, light hair, 
dark eyes, well connecteu and educated, and hus an in- 


de; ce. 

LBA erp Botan 
8 con » Ww Pp wheu she 
comes ol aes and things she is ali that he could de- 
sire. : 

R, 3, by—Little Brown Eyes, who is tall, musical and 
thoroughly d nmesticated, . 

Anwa by—I, K., who is twenty-one and holds a re- 
spectable positiou, +s 

AupHonso yy—Little Brown Eyes, who is tall, with 
long brown hair aud brown eyes, musical, thorougniy 
domesticated, auu would mike a good wife toa youd 
hasband. 

Jenny by—George J., twenty-two, 5ft- llin,, fair, con- 
sidered good looximg, ina ve Position, accom- 
plished, aud thinks that hw is all sne requires, 

Erusxt, Maup by—J. F. T., twenty-three, fair, cou- 


| sulered good looking, good tempered aud sober, id tue 


and has a private income. 

‘Lom vy—A Loving Heurt, twenty-three, medium height, 
dark hair und eyes, and thiuks tuat she w.li meet bia re- 
quirements. nt 

A. B. by—Nell, twenty-two, medium height, and thinks 
she is all he requires. ; eunms 

Lovine Ecmina by—Happy Jack, 5ft. 7in., good. look- 
ing, fond 6f honie and music, aud will do ail he can wo 
make a wife comi . 

Lavra B. by—Alitred G., twenty-three, dark hair, blue 


eyes. , 

Viotet D. by—Ernest, twenty-five, li height, 
fond of home, of a cheerful disposition, aud thinks he 
would snit her, P 

Mats Buacs by—Maude M., who is dark and thinks 
she is all he requires. 

W.N. by—M. J. B., who is between sixteen and seven- 
teen, fair, rather tall, cousidered hanisvwe, pretty flaxen 
hair and large blue eyes, very awiavie wud sweet tem- 
pered, very respectably couuected, being a farmer's 
uanghbter, and when of age will have u smali income. 








Now Ready the CHRISTMAS 
(DOUBLE) PART (Parts 152, 153), con- 
taining ExTRa CHRISTMAS NUMBER, with 
complete ‘Stories, Illustrated. Price One 
Shilling, by post One Shilling and Four- 


pence. 


At the Back Nompers, Parts and Votumes of the 
“Lospon R&ADER” are in print and may be had at che 
Ottice, 334, Strand; or wili be sent to any part of tne 
United Kingdom Post-free for Three-halfpence, Kight- 
pence, and Five Shillings and Eightpeacs eacn. 

Taz Lonpow Reaper, Post-free, Three-halfpence 
Weekly; or Quarterly Oue Shilling and Higutpeuce, 

Everrsopy’s Journal, Parts 1 to 4, Price ‘'hreepence 
each. 





o*« Now Ready Vou. XXV. of Taz Loxpow Reape, 
Price 4s. 

Also, the Tirte and inpexto Vou XXV., Price Oxa 
Paynyt. ——s 


NOTICE.—Part 151 (Noveuser), Now Ready, Price 
Sixpence, post-iree Hignspenve, 





N.B.—CoggesPowDeNTs must ADDRESS THEIR LETTERS 
4 a Evrroz or“ tue Losvuox Usgaven,”’ 334, Scrand, 
tit We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manu- 
scripts. As they are seat tv us voluntary, authors 
shouid retain copies. 
gd 
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London: Published forthe Proprietor, at 334, Straad, by 
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